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‘“‘ He had a single child; andshe 
Was beautiful to that degree, 
That nota boor the country round 
But shook for very awe and fear, 
And cast his eyes upon the ground 
Whenever she drew near: 
The soul that stirred her feeble limb, 
Was such a giant thing to him.” 
J. H. Perxts. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CHANGES OF TIME. 


In ‘*the leafy month of June!’’—A clear, 
fresh, and dewy morning, had ushered in 
the day; anoon, warm, sweet, and gorgeous, 
had succeeded ; and an eve, pensive, sooth- 
ing, and dreamy, had wound up the account. 
The shadows of night were now gathered 
upon the earth; the stars were bright, and 
the moon was beautiful; the bat was abroad 
at his gambols; the fire-fly was hunting for 
the deepest shades, that he might not trim 
his lamp in vain; and the whippoorwill 
was lavish of his monotonous note. At 
brief intervals the floating zephyr came laden 
with the aroma of many a shrub and flower, 
and sweeping the chords of an Eolean, awoke 
of music the deepest and most solemn. The 
house-dog bayed, occasionally, long and 
loud; and about as often the cow lowed 
from her inclosure, and the owl hooted 
from his distant tree. But gradually the 
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tones of beast, and bird, and insect, -were 
melting and mingling into one full, unvary- 
ing, and incessant hum: 

“* A noise as of a hidden brook, 

In the leafy month of June, 


That to the sleeping woods all night 
Hymneth a quiet tune.” 


The whirring of an old’ Dutch clock 
aroused one, who, seated ist her chamber, 
with her elbows resting up6n a table, and 
her white forehead pillowed on the soft — 
palm of her left hand, was deeply absorbed 
in the contents of a large -volume that lay 
open before her. She lifted her eyes from 
the ample page, and counted the hours. 
The clock struck, ten! Her cheek flushed, 
and a gleam of joy lighted her face; a 
beautiful face—pensive, a little sad indeed 
—yet not the sadness of expression that 
comes of woe—but rather a slight shadow- 
ing, from intellectual toil—and so pure and 
passionless. ‘Ten! and she sprang from 
her seat, and stept toa window. Awhile 
she gazed out, her eyes wandering, and her 
breathing checked. 

She was a young creature; and,—as she 
leant forward, with flushed cheeks, and 
anxious looks, and lips slightly parted, and 
the rich moon, which shone full in. the 
window, robing her symmetrical form in its 
enchanting light,—*‘ beautiful exceedingly.” 

Young Womanhood !—< the sweet 
moon, on the horizon’s verge ’’—a thought 
matured, but not uttered—a conception, 
warm and glowing, not yet embodied—the 
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rich halo, which precedes the coming sun— 
the rosy down, that bespeaks the ripening 
peach—a flower— 
* A flow’r, which is not quite aflow’r, 
Yet is no more a bud !” 

Young Womanhood !—soft, dimpled, elas- 
tic, wndulating—not shadowless, indeed, 
but with just enough of shadow to highten 
its glory, and deepen the enchantment it 
flings upon the heart. But a few 
minutes were spent at the window—and 
there was a slight look of disappointment 
on her features, as she two or three times 
walked across the chamber, and again seated 
herself by the open volume. She did not 
attempt to resume her reading, but adjusted 
one arm on the table, rested her cheek upon it, 
and gazed at her shadow on the floor. She 
saw nothing else, and this for but a mo- 
ment. 

‘Three years! (thuscoursed her thoughts) 
—only two months short of three long, full, 
crowded years !—and the time hath passed 
like a dream: a sweet, tranquil, delicious 
dream—in which the things that are seen 
are beautiful, and the beings that move are 
intellectual, and warm, and pure. Three 
years !—a dream ?—no—a trance : not wild, 
and crowded with vague images of horror ; 
but pensive, and shadowing forth now, and 
now revealing distinctly, things of high 
origin and exalting power. Three years! 
And is this mind, which now thirsts con- 
tinually for the waters of Knowledge, and 
longs to thread every avenue which leads 
to the great temple of Truth, that which 
was then walking incuriously, and without 
an aspiration beyond its bounds, in the thick 
and brooding darkness of Ignorance? O, Ni- 
col! whatadebtdolowethee! Butsurely,”’ 
—-and she rose from the table, and again 
walked to the window—and her eyes bright- 
ened as they swept over the garden to the 
now desolate dwelling of her childhood,— 
‘« surely, it is time the turtle was cooing for 
its mate.”’ A moment—and she returned 
to her seat, and fixed her eyes on the open 
volume. *T'was useless; a vein of thought 
had been opened, which would not close at 
her bidding: she could not read. Her eyes 
remained on the ample page——but her 
thoughts were away. Even the Inspired 
Word could not confine them. ‘ Three 
years! And where, in fancy, have I not 
been !—how, in reality, have I not felt, and 
wondered ?——what, in taking step after step 


in the onward march, have I not thought, | 


(July, 
and seen, and heard?—ay, and suffered! 
Beautiful and alluring as is this New World 
—with its deep, still waters of Knowledge, 
its green fields and bright pavilions of the 
Ideal, andits glorious regions of Hope, and 
Promise, and Assurance, stretching beyond 
the sublime temple of 'TruTu, and accessible 
only after entering i/—yet is it not without 
its clouds and darkness, its vexations and 
trials, its sorrows and tears. ‘Thus far, my 
toils and troubles have been great—but my 
rewards, how sweet! Now, in my prilgrim- 
age, I have beheld afar off, an eminence 
arrayed in light; that reached, I have 
thought, I shall survey widely, and compass 
much; and with great labor I have nearly 
made the ascent, when lo! darkness and 
doubt have closed me round. ‘Then was 
the moment of trial! Had I despaired, all 
would have been lost. But at such times, 
though floundering in the thick gloom, and 
weary and sinking, I have toiled on and 
struggled; and suddenly I have been cheered 
with a new hope, and nerved with a new 
strength; and then a ray from the Great 
Temple hath stolen down, and the darkness 
rolled away, and my path become one of 
light, and my footing secure.-—Thus hath it 
been with me, in the March of Knowledge. 
But hight hath been reached after hight, 
and truth revealed after truth, till I now feel 
strong in spirit, and more eager than ever 
for the pursuit. Less often come darkness 
and doubt, and illusive gleams—and more 
frequent are the visitings of the true light. 
And here,’’—-her thoughts returning to the 
page where her eyes had continued fixed, 
—‘‘here is a pearl above all price—-not only 
a treasure-house of truth and goodness, but 
also of intellectual gratification. And this 
was thy gift, Nicol! But is not so all 
which I now have—and all which I now 
am? ‘Three years!—what a change !— 
and thou hast wrought it—ay, thou hast 
made me. And the ‘waxen image,’ as thou 
sometimes callest me—it shall be thine. But 
is it not strange? He was surely to meet 
me to-night. Can he be ill?’’—-and she 
closed the volume, drew her chair to the 
window, rested her cheek in her hand, and 
gazed away into the distance. 

Beautiful being !—Well was it for her, she 
had learnt the saving truth, that ‘the tree of 
Knowledge is the tree of Life.’’ Else might 
her high hopes have turned to despair; for 
its first fruits were to be those of bitterness, 
and become ashes upon her lip. 
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ter, as the likeliest means of putting a stop 
to her career in the ways of the foolish 
world, and thus contributing to her happi- 
ness. 

Notwithstanding the entire secresy in 
which Cunningham and Mary thought they 
held their interviews, they had been several 
times seen together by the lynx-eyed Died- 
rich, who was suspicious of their mutual 
love. ‘This fact, together with his suspicions, 
he had recently communicated to Yohonnes. 
The old gentleman nodded or shook his head 
in a peculiar manner, on receiving the intel- 
ligence, as much as to say, ‘‘I’m aware of 
it all, and more too!’ And to do him full 
justice, he had long been afraid that there 
was in his daughter’s bosom a lurking pas- 
sion for Cunningham ; but that matters had 
proceeded so far as Diedrich represented, had 
never entered his brain; and it now set his 
thoughts to whirling and dancing about with 
a wildness which absolutely astonished him. 
He had never felt anything like the sensa- 
tion created, before—unless it was on the 
day of the celebrated convention, during 
the villainous harangue of Derrick Vandunk, 
the publican. He first turned white around 
the lips, then scarlet in the face, then pale 
every where but on the nose, which was quite 
too valiant to flinch from any danger, and 
then resumed what had for some years been 
his natural hue—a species of blue-yellow-red, 
orsmoke-pudding-and-beefcolor. Withthis 
his thoughts gathered into a kind of focus; 
and he shuddered, as object after object pre- 
sented itself distinctly—first, his daughter 
marrying a Yankee, next, his whole estate 
passing into the hands of one more cunning 
than himself, then the pure blood of his fath- 
er’s corrupted, and then the years of unhap- 
piness which he doubted not would be his 
child’s in retribution of the wrong she had 
committed.—-Yohonnes retired to bed that 
night earlier than usual; but he found it 
impossible to sleep; and at the precise time 
the clock was striking ten, as heretofore 
mentioned, he was striking flint and steel 
over his tinder-box. He had soon lighteda 
candle, slipped on his stockings and morn- 
ing gown, and charged his pipe. And thus 
accoutred, after adjusting his pipe, and taking 
a few generous draws to clarify his brain, he 
started for the chamber of his daughter— 
determined to awaken her, for he supposed 
she was abed and asleep, and acquaint her 
of the resolution he had formed with respect 
to herself and Diedrich, 


CHAPTER II. 
















































FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


We have now arrived at a period, in the 
fortunes of the young being whose history 
we are tracing in these pages, when an aged 
and prejudiced father,—ignorant that his 
house, among its treasures, contained a jewel 
more valuable than a//, in the heart of his 
daughter, and incapable alike of appreciating 
that daughter’s intellectual capacity and of 
estimating her moral worth,—was exerting 
his influence to stifle the aspirations of her 
lofty spirit, blight her young affections, and 
throw her into a sphere of life in which cir- 
cumstances, if not a higher agency, had 
unfitted her to move.—Yet let it not be 
thought, that Yohonnes Vantyle was destitute 
of parental affection. Such was by no means 
the case. On the contrary, his fondness for 
his daughter was exceeding great, and he 
had her wordly happiness much at heart. 
But he belonged to that numerous class of 
individuals, who, having themselves passed 
comfortably through the *‘ shifting scenes of 
Life’s varied Drama,”’ imagine their own 
situations sufficiently happy for all earthly 
purposes, and indulge not a thought of nor 
a wish for anything beyond; and who are, 
consequently, profound in the wisdom which 
teaches—*‘ Let well enough alone !”’ 

» The plantation of the infirm old Patriarch 
was at this time managed by a huge Dutch- 
man, of the formidable title, prenomen, 
nomen and cognomen, Mynheer Diedrich 
Scheur Heilerberger. Diedrich wasa recent 
emigrant from “ Fatherland ;’’ and his vene- 
ration for old customs and manners, was sec- 
ond only to that of the Patriarch himself. 
- He had arrived at the village three or four 
years before, and had for nearly the whole 
period since had the direction of Yohonnes’s 
agricultural affairs. He had been found 
trustworthy, industrious and temperate ; and 
although of a churlish disposition, and greatly 
given to grumbling about every thing which 
concerned him, and much that did not, yet 
had he by his conduct won the confidence 
of Yohonnes, and by sometimes laughing 
obstreperously at the old gentleman’s jokes, 
and always appearing to entertain as high 
an opinion of his cunning as he did himself, 
secured his esteem. And to this individual, 
had Yohonnes Vantyle, in the blindness of 
his ignorance no more than the fullness of 
his affection, determined to marry his daugh- 
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In his stocking feet, he approached the 
chamber unheard, and opened tie door sud- 
denly. His surprise at seeing his daughter 
in her reclining posture at “the window, 
instead of finding her in bed, for it was now 
wearing well on to eleven o’clock, was great. 

“Pauley! gall!’’ burst from his lips in- 
voluntarily , and he stood as if petrified and 
riveted to the threshhold. Mary sprang 
quickly to her feet, alarmed by the sudden 
summons she had received from the land of 
revery ; but instantaneously recognizing her 
father, she burst into a loud laugh at his 
ridiculous appearance—his night-cap on his 
head, his pipe-honored lips sending forth 
volumes of smoke, his legs squeezed into the 
arms of his morning-gown, and the ample 
skirt of this topsy-turvey garment thrown 
over his shoulders and wrapped round his 
body ! 

“Vat now, gall !—Vy aint aped ?”’ 

“TI have been reading, father—and goi 
tired—and sat down by the window to rest. 
But look ! ha! ha! ha!’ and she pointed to 
the arms of his gown.—‘‘ You don’t know 
how you frightened me at first. ‘To have 
one’s chamber entered by a man with his 
legs where his arms ought to be !—u-g-h!”’ 

Now Yohonnes loved a joke too well to 
let this pass without a laungh—and he gave a 
generous one; and while Mary took a few 
turns by the window, he reversed the order 
of the garment. Nor did he regret that the 
little incident had disarmed him of the anger 
he felt towards his daughter, on so unex- 
pectedly finding her wearing out her eyes 
over the foolish things and the evil, with 
which he was well satisfied books were 
crowded,—for just now he wished to be in 
a particularly good humor with her. 

He took a chair. Mary had been fully 
informed of the state of matters by Katrina ; 
and she suspected the cause of this untimely 
visit from her father. She considered a mo- 
ment—and resolved to treat the subject with 
as much jocularity as she could summon to 
her aid. Seeing her father seat himself, she 
picked up a small slate that lay in the win- 


dow, followed his example, and began to cut}: 


eapital letters with the pencil. 
**Vell, Pauley,’?’ commenced Yohonnes, 
‘«]’se peen tinking’’— 
**Something not uncommon with you, 
father,”’ interrupted Mary witha forced smile. 
“«Peshtill, gall ! I’se been tinking apout”— 
“The two acres of cabbages ?’’ again 
interrupted the provoking girl. 





| July. 





‘* Dunder! no!—lI’se peen sinking how 
nice it would pe, if you was married, unt 
snugly settled down.”’ 

‘¢ Married ?”’ 

“Yaw! vy not?” 

‘¢ Pshaw, father, you joke! Get married, 
indeed! I'd almost as lief get into my cof- 
fin, and be buried.”’ 

** Puried !”’ 

‘* Yes! where’s the difference? In the 
one case I’d be buried alive—in the other I'd 
be alive buried—yes, buried ineffect, though 
alive. No, no, father—you can’t be in 
earnest.”’ 

‘* Put L ish, though.” 

“ Me gotmarried | ! Mebecomea demure, 
cap-wearing wife! Ha! ha! what a pretty 
time we should have of it—I and a sober, 
pipe-smoking, penny-saving, horse-loving 
husband! You can't mean it 2” 

‘*Put I to, though.’ 

‘© Real earnest ?”’ 

“ Aw-yaw !” 

‘¢ Who would you have me marry, then? 
Surely not that Yankee schoolmaster, Nich- 
olas Cunningham, whom you hate as you do 
a ’coon 2”’ 

‘‘ No?—vy not?’ asked Yohonnes, his 
eyes brightening with hope. 

“Why not, indeed! the poor pedagogue. 
I’d as lief marry’ 

‘¢ Diedrich 2” 

‘* Yes—and rather.”” But as she spoke, 
she started! for the cooing of a turtle struck 
upon her ear—soft and thrice repeated—and 
her conscience smote her, both for the re- 
proach andthe untruth. Her father neither 
heard the voice of the bird, nor saw her 
emotion. 

**Vell,’’ said he, ‘I’se not particular. It 
would pe so nice’’>——— 

‘* But I’m quite satisfied to continue as I 
am. Me get married ?”’ 

‘Vy not?—unt since you mentions our 
friend Diedric *h, I’se no mind to say no.” 

‘* But I have.”’ 

** You! Didn't you say you’d sooner mar- 
ry him nor te tam Yankee ?"’ 

“Yes. But I’d rather be mistress of the 
Hollow-Housce, than wife to either of them.”’ 

** Diedrich’s a good farmer’>—— 

‘*‘And Nicholas isa good teacher,”’ quick- 
ly responded Mary, perceiving her father to 
be waxing warm. 

** Put you don’t want to pe taught now.’ 

‘Neither do I want to be’”-—— 

‘* Blitzen ! pe shtill !’’ exclaimed the pro- 
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voked father, biting the stem of his pipe in 
rage. He rested his head back against the 
wall, fixed,his eyes intently upon Mary,— 
who still continued cutting capitals, but with 


a trembling hand,—and puffed out whiff 


after whiff of the fragrant smoke, which 
ascended in varying wreaths, and curled 
above his head in vapory sublimity. 

The pipe-full of tobacco with which the 
old gentleman had entered the chamber, was 
soon exhausted; and his ill-humour seemed 
to have evaporated in the fumes; a very 
harmless way, andsensible withal, for fathers 
to vent the anger they feel towards refracto- 
ry daughters of eighteen.— Y ohonnes broke 
the silence. 

‘‘ Put, Pauley,’ said he, walking to the 
window and knocking the ashes from his 
pipe, ‘* it would pe so nice—unt you could 
haff te whole management of affairs—unt 
Diedrich, he’s industrious—unt’’— 

‘¢ And he’s forty ; interrupted the daugh- 
ter, suddenly fixing hereyes upon herfather’s, 
and assuming a look of serious determina- 
tion. 

‘‘Unt he prought a goot’’— 

‘‘A good crop of gray hairs,’ 
the persevering damsel. 

‘s A goot character !’’ shouted the old man 
with vehemence, striking his fist furiously 
upon the table, and quivering with rage. 

Mary dropped the slate as if it had bitten 
her, and sat trembling in her chair.—She 
had never before seen her father so overcome 
by passion. The rose-leaves left her cheeks 
for an instant, and when they came back, 
were immediately bathed in a shower. 
Tears are wholesome for the young spirit. 
We do not therefore hesitate to leave Mary 
Vantyle weeping for a little time, while we 
turn our attention more particularly upon 
her parent. 

One of the striking characteristics of Yo- 
honnes Vantyle, was, that he very seldom 
suffered himself to fly intoa passion. Hav- 
ing, as has been recorded once or twice 
already, an opinion that he was a man of 
infinite cunning, when any body provoked 
him, instead of raging and foaming, as is the 
fashion of his race, he immediately set his 
wits to work to seek satisfaction by some 
mischievous trick. If successful, he would 
chuckle about it for months and years, and 
relate it over a mug of mulled cider every 
time a little company assembled at his hos- 
pitable mansion—for hospitable he was, in 
the full meaning of the word, ) 


? 


edged in 


We all know what an April shower is the 
weeping of « young lady : one of those pret- 
ty perplexities which mortals have to deal 
with, who can at will chase the most radiant 
smiles from their features by thick-coming 
clouds and deluging torrents, and a moment 
after dissipate the gloom and dry up the 
waters with an ease and quickness that are 
astonishing. And the smiles that succeed 
the fearful wrath of the elements thus sud- 
denly mustered, are the sweetest of all things 
upon the earth, and the brightest of all be- 
neath the heavens! About the whole mat- 
ter, there is something incomprehensible : 
it hath ever been ‘‘a marvel and a mystery :”” 
may it ever so continue! We all know 
what an April shower is the weeping of a 
young lady; and will none of us, therefore, 
on turning our attention again upon Mary 
Vantyle after this short absence, be surprised 
to find her eyes dry and her equanimity 
restored, 

Yohonnes soon saw that he was not like- 
ly to gain his point, or to come to any under- 
standing that would suit him, by using fair 
words ; and so soon as his excessive wrath 
would allow him utterance, he broke out— 
‘* Tish all comes of te larning of te tam yan- 
kee schoolmashter? Shall haff Diedrich, 
gall !—shall, now !—unt no more apout it !’” 
and catching up his candle, he marched out 
of the chamber with the greatest hurry of 
which he was capable. ‘*'To ped mit you, 
now !”’ he exclaimed, when in the passage ; 
and ina moment Mary Vantyle was again 
alone, and leaning in her window. Present- 
ly, soft, full, and thrice repeated, the voice 
of the turtle struck upon her ear; and her 
cheek burnt, and her heart bounded, as she 
drank in the sweet and well-known sound. 
She hastily drew a shaw] round her body, 
and slipped off her shoes. —Bare walls, she 
had heard, had ‘told tales” in all ages: and 
she feared sole-leather might have a similar 
propensity now. 


» 
CHAPTER Ill. 


THE MAJESTY OF NIGHT. 


Moontient, and starlight, and a deep 
blue sky! The free air, laden with the 
breath of the prodigal spring-time, steals up 
with its enchanting melodies, fanning the 
warm cheek and kissing the fevered brow, 
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and with its cool but invisible fingers lifting 
the moist hair from the pale temples, and | 
stirring remembrances of olden dreams: 
anon, sated with its dalliance, it glides away 
as it came, unbidden and unwarning, its 
soothing harmonies growing fainter and fain- 
ter, till lost in the universal hum which pre- 
vails around. A murmuring cascade, in the 
foreground, lifts up its mellow voice, and 
a shining stream glides by, and stretches 
away like a line of silver in the distance. 
Beyond, tall, proud old trees shoot up, and 
lean drowsily against the azure walls of 


heaven. Behind, rich meadows display 
themselves, and cultivated grounds, and the 


habitations of men. And around, are the 
sweet flower, and the spicy bush, and the 
honied clover, and the beaded grass. 
upon ail, as it were one universal shower, 
falls the rich light of the descending moon. 

There were two beings in thatlove ly scene ; 
‘‘and both were young, and one was beauti- 
ful.’ ‘Their conversation had been earnest; 


and as they slowly approached the glittering | 


and dancing stream, the “‘ lovelier of the two”’ 
hung entranced upon the glowing words of 
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| way in the mysterious cells and dark laby- 
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rinths of Chance, they garner up as an inval- 
uable treasure.” 

**Oh, Nicol! the windows of my soul are 
opening, and anew lightstreams in. I can 
now comprehend much that you have said 
| before, at such moments as this—much that 
was at the time a marvel and a mystery. 
This then is why you have mingled so little 
with the world; this is what has so weak- 
ed your confidence in your fellow men; this 


‘is the foundation of the multitude of dark 


sayings at which I have wondered, and 
darker hints that have puzzled me—and 
which contrasted so strongly with the rich 
light that ever preceded them: the blackness 


of the storm-cloud, after the glare of thelight- 
And | 


ning. And they were meant as warnings 


| —those dark shadows which you cast upon 


the sunshine of my unfoiding mind. 
Nicol! thanks!” 

The Pupil paused fora moment—and thus 
resumed: 

‘¢ God, then, is not God with all ! 
| dreamed of this. 


‘Thanks, 


I never 
And man’s great heritage 
—this glorious earth—it is not the work of 





her companion. Her eyes were now intent- 
ly gazing upon the quiet stars, so thickly 
burning in the blue dome, and seeming to 
her warmed fancy so many glimpses of the 
unshadowed Light of the Perfect Day. 

** Alas!’’ said the young Pupil, when her 


His hand, and the gift of His goodness! 
And yonder magnificent firmament, with its 
‘innumerable hosts of shining spheres—and 
the unstained and ever-lovely orb that now 
sinketh to its setting—and the great source 
of heat, and light, and nourishment—these 





companion had paused—* Alas! J have 

neither the poet’s fervor, nor the painter’s 
99 

eye. 

‘But you see it with the eye of Truth, 
dearest,’’ replied he ; ‘‘and is it not lovely ? 
—And is not this visible world all lovely— 
all glorious—al/ divine ? 


radiance of the stars—and night’s mysterious 
influences, when the divinity within com- 
munes with the divinity around—and this so 
beautiful earth, with the impress of the Great 
Architect forever arresting the eye—/s it not 
glorious ?”’ 

“‘T feel it all, Nicol; I feel it all! AndI 
see the finger of God manifest i in the humblest | 
flower, as well as upon yon resplendent | 
dome. And yet, you say men doubt!” 

““Ay—dearest. With such a volume | 


spread out before them, they fail to read; or | hour unknown. 


Yon ever-rolling | 
and ever-tranquil moon—and the unwasting | 


then are not the creations of His omnipotence 
and wisdom !”’ 

Again the Pupil paused, and, lost inthought, 
fixed her gaze upon the resplendent heay- 
ens. ‘The Preceptor felt the closer pressure 
of her arm, and looked down into her beau- 
tifulface. But he broke not the silence ; he 
saw that he had struck a chord alone, which 
had been hitherto touched only with others ; 
and he felt that it would be asin to check its 
| vibrations. —They walked on for a time in 
silence. A tear rolled from the blue orb of 
the rapt Pupil, and rested upon her lovely 
cheek. ‘The Preceptor bent down, and kiss- 
ed off the pearly drop; and the dreamer 
awoke. 
| **J, Nicol,’ 





> said she, in a subdued but 
earnest tone, ‘“‘could never doubt! I have 
| just experienced sensations, till within this 
My thoughts have been 


turn to some page whose meaning they may | held in willing captivity, in a land of glory— 
pervert, and exult in the sacrilege. A soph-| and my spirit, clothed in a new garment and 
ism is dearer to them than a truth; and an| gifted with a new strength, has been abroad 
ingenious theory, which dispenses with the | among the Intelligences of Moral Existence. 
Word of Light, and sends us groping our! My soul, panoplied with an armor of Light, 
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has traveled from star to star with an untiring 
wing, circling the universe in its course, and 
pierced bey ond the curtain which divides the 
Present and the Future—or rather, what is 
the present and the future to ws—for there, 
I lost all sense of lapsing and coming Time. 
A new light entered my soul, Nicol, and 
abides therein: a light, not of trust merely, 
or hope, or confidence—but, of .2sswrance. 
This earth, Nicol—by you I have been 
taught to study, and to love it: ; and von glit- 
tering sky—from you I have learnt to read 
its my stic characters, and almost w orship it. 
I thought they were glorious—and, if worthy 
your admiration, certainly of mine. But 
now I feel their magnificence ; and my spirit 
bows in humbleness to the divinity within 
me, which assures me that they are the work 
of His hand, whose bow was set in the cloud, 
and the waters shrank away !” 

The Preceptor’s arm encircled the waist 
of the lovely Pupil; and he pressed his 
warm lips to her calm forhead. 





‘* And yet,”’ said he, ‘* the good have doubt- | fully assure me. 


ed, and the wise disbeliev ed, and the learned 
scoffed.”’ 

‘* But you have never done either ?”’ repli- 
ed the Pupil, with an eager and inquiringlook. 

‘*T have sometimes bowed to the majesty 
of their minds, and been enraptured with the 
eloquence of their reasonings.”’ 

‘Oh, Nicol !—and have they foramoment 
clouded your clear spirit ?”’ 

The Preceptor was silent. 

‘* Then all the wide lands we have togeth- 
er wandered over upon the maps—and all 
the glorious rivers whose courses we have 
thus together traced—and the sublime and 
limitless ocean, of whose miglit and majesty 
we have together read: all these, then, have 
been givenus bya Chance! Anda Chance 
brought forth the myriads of human beings 
that slumber in the earth—and a Chance di- 
rected them in their chequered pilgrimages 
—and.a Chance took them away: Without 
a cause did they come—without an object 
did they exist—without a destiny did they 
disappear! And the myriads that now peo- 
ple the earth, with angelic forms and godlike 
intellects—moving in majesty, and conquer- 
ing time, and space, and peril—a Chance 
has cast them upon the ocean of Being—and 
a Chance anchors them there for their little 
time—and a Chance directs them in the dark- 
ness, and supports them in thestorm! Be- 
lieve it not, Nicol; believe it not! It is 


hollow negss—it is sin !’’ 
ov I Vv . 
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The Preceptor’s heart beat high with 
joy, and the blood coursed rapidly through 
his veins. 

‘* And,’’ continued the excited Pupil, 
‘‘vonder worlds, sublimely shining in illimi- 
table space,—and, as you have taught me, 
peopled with their myriads of living, sentient 
beings,—and moving in order and acting in 
harmony: a Chance has created theni—a 
Chance has placed them in their orbits, and 
supports them there—a Chance has preseri- 
bed to each its peculiar path in the great 
void: ‘* this way shalt thou move and none 
other !’’ and ‘thus far shalt thou come, and 
no farther!’’—and a Chance continuesthem!” 

‘The Pupil paused, and gazed earnestly 
into the face of her companion. Their eyes 
met—and he pressed her to his heart, and 
half-unconsciously imprinted a kiss upon her 
flushed cheek. 

‘‘ They are bad men, Nicol, that preach 
these doctrines, and weak ones that believe 
them. ‘That yow do not either, your looks 
I can now comprehend 
what you have told me, so often, of the 
wickedness of the human heart, and the 
wretchedness of mankind. But these things 
cannot be widely preached, or generally be- 
lieved ?”’ 

‘* No, dearest—they are not. ‘The poison 
of unbelief is by no means extensively diffu- 
sed; but the seeds of doubt, apparently 
harmless and not borne upon the winds, are 
widely disseminated, and multiply with fear- 
fulrapidity. Human teaching abounds with 
error; human exertion is misdirected ; hu- 
man talents are misapplied. Associations 
exist in abundance, and philanthropists ecom- 
pass the earth; but eager for immediate 
effect, they too often attempt greater things 
than they are capable of achieving—and thus 
waste time and means which, ptoperly em- 
ployed, would stamp the character of their 
age, and add wordly to their heavenly im- 
mortality. ‘The reformer may take his axe 
in his hand, with the purest motives and the 
most determined resolution ; but if he lay it 
to the root of only the gigantic tree, and pass 
by the luxuriant undergrowth, his labor shall 
be in vain. Yet this is the course of most 
of those who are now striking for the regen- 
eration of mankind. There is, again, 
too much time spent in the cultivation of 
the head, and too little in that of the heart. 
Men attach an undue importance to the 
former, and leave the latter too much to the 
|course of circumstances. ‘here is a contin- 
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wal striving, among mankind, to become | things, Mary; and I have determined to go 
great—great I mean in the abused, worldly | forth to the good work”’ 

aeceptation of the word—rather than good:| ‘The Pupil started, and gazed earnestly 
they would prefer being the ‘guinea’s|into her companion’s face. ‘The Preceptor 
stamp,”’ to being the gold itself, uncoined. | smiled, and pressed her hand with fervor. 
‘The consequence is, the intellects shine and| ‘* Nay, dearest—not into the great world. 
burn, and the affections wither and scorch in| There is no necessity that one man should 
theirradiance. And then comes along imag-| compass the whole earth—or even the whole 
ined or real Wrong, with its flaring torch, | of one quarter ofit. ‘There is a call for him, 
or Prejudice and Passion—and a fire is kin-| in the little world by which he is surrounded ; 
died at once upon the altar of Infamy. ‘This|and if he be disposed, and seek, he shall 
is the fashion of the world—and especially find work enough there. This is to be the 
of the world of to-day. But as the fashions sphere of my operations; they are to be 
of this earth pass away, we may hope for| Silent, and felt rather than seen. And, Ma- 
other and better things. ———- Mankind, in- ry,’ he continued, catching and arresting 
deed, are fearfully wicked; but I have long| the glance of her eye, and fervidly pressing 
dreamed of such a thing as a state of human her still yielded hand, ‘‘I am proud of her 
perfectibility—and I believe the working of who is to he the companion of my way and 
it possible.” the sharer of my toil.” 

«« Not,”’ said the Pupil, looking archly up| ‘The eyes of the Pupil dropped upon the 
into her companion’s face, ‘‘ not by shutting | ground, and the lovers walked on in silence. 
one’s self up in a narrow circle of tried | They were ascending from the green walk 
friends, and avoiding contact with the mot- along the creek; the Hollow-House was 
ley assemblage around.”’ soon at hand; and indulging a few expres- 

‘True, Mary. We must gird on the sions of fondness, they now separated for the 
armor and go forth determined to conquer. | time. ; 
There is glory in this warfare. God hath| Mary Vantyle bounded over the lawn with 
not sent the human mass, without Jeaven| the lightness of a fairy, and was soon, with 
enough for the whole; but man hath not shoes in hand and stealthy step, tip-toeing 
striven to diffuse it. ‘This is the good work the passage toher chamber. Safely within, 
which now demands his attention: but he|She hastened at once to the window; and 
must go forth toperform it—He may stand | her eyes quickly sought and found the reti- 
in his high place, and vociferate, ‘Light !| ting form of her lover, and continued fixed 
Light!”’ and yet shall the Darkness continue. | Upon it till distance rendered it indistinct. 
He may shout ‘ Education !’’ to-day, and She then pressed her pillow—and, happy- 
to-morrow, and forever: and yet, if he con- | hearted, passed quickly into the “land of 
tinue to neglect the affections, worse than | dreams.” 
ignorance shall ensue. He may pour out| Cunningham walked very leisurely ‘to- 
his tears, like rain, over “‘ humandepravity;”’ | Wards the village. His heart was full, and 
and ring all the varied changes upon “ moral | he ‘‘ took no note of time.” Arrived at his 
culture :’’ and yet, ifhe go not into the world, | lodgings, he threw himself into a chair at 
with the ‘golden rule” grooved into his | the window, and gazed out upon the beauti- 
heart and written upon his forehead, and| ful earth, and away among the starry hosts 
on his tongue, “‘ Ye are brethren: love one |in the blue firmament. And as he thus sat, 
another!’ he shall accomplish but little, | his heart filled with that 

*Tis folly to sitin one’s chair, and “Jove which knows not of decay, 
lament the wickedness of the world. ’Tis And never dreams of crime,” 
absurd to think of reforming the mass, with-| and his eye roving ‘from star to star,’’ and 


out mingling among them, and in many re-| his lips unconsciously repeating the words, 
spects becoming of them. We must not|he was continually recalling to mind every 
avoid the contact ; we must not fear to brush | look, and tone, and expression of Mary, and 
against them, and let them brush against us. | every emotion she had exhibited during their 
He who harvests without going into the field, | stolen interview. Pure and ecstatic as are 
lest the rust of the stalk should soil his| the joys and triumphs of young and recipro- 
elothes, or the smut upon the grain defile | cated love, they are tame in comparison with 
his nostrils, will have but empty garners.| his at that hour. . He not only loved with 

I have long been thinking of these! the truth and fervor of young manhood, and 
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knew himself beloved in turn, with equal 
warmth and purity,—but he had, as it were, 
made the object of his heart’s idolatry, and 
endowed it with the high and noble feelings 
which were now lavished upon him. And 
the created was not one of the Ideal images 
‘which men set up and worship,”’ but a 
being with affections and passions like his 
own, and intellect and soul.—The work 
was his, alone; an emanation from the in- 
dwelling spirit: and though its accomplish- 
ment had at first been a dream of his sleep- 
ing hours, and afterwards of his waking, yet 
it was ever present, and ever beautiful— 
giving assurance of a glorious result.—Such 
was the Ideal, over which he had brooded 
till it became a part of his moral and intel- 
lectual nature. And here, at length, was the 
Reality ; and he triumphed, not only as a 
conquerorand a lover, but also as a Christian, 





CHAPTER IV. 


MYNHEER HEILERBERGER. 


Youonnes VANTYLE, on leaving his 
daughter’s chamber, returned directly to his 
own, and was soon again in bed. The vex- 
ations of the evening had exhausted the 
strength of his body, quite as much as dis- 
turbed the peace of his mind; and conse- 
quently, he was not long on his back ere 
sleep stole upon him.—The next morning 
was Sunday; and on Sunday, according to 
immemorial usage, everybody has a right to 
be lazy, and lie a-bed as late as may be 
agreeable. Yohonnes, however, being wa- 
ked by chanticleer about sunrise, did not 
choose to avail himself of this privilege upon 
the presentoccasion. Heimmediately rose, 
dressed, and went down stairs. Nobody 
but himself was stirring about the house ; 
and he made his respects to a bottle of bitters 
and a fresh egg, and sat down in the back 
porch to have a sociable bout with his pipe. 
Presently down came Katrina; and a few 
minutes afterwards, Diedrich the Anak made 
his appearance. The housekeeper passed 
on to get breakfast ; the Mynheer took a seat 
upon the porch.—Thus began that day at 
the Hollow-House. 

After Yohonnes had finished his pipe, he 
motioned Diedrich to draw his chair towards 
him. Then was the swain informed of 
what had passed between the father and 
daughter, the preceding evening; and then 
did he look blank, and swear he could’nt 
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live without the girl. Yohonnes was silent 
awhile, and the lover looked wise, and gave 
counsel. This was to the effect, that the 
father should lay his commands upon the 
daughter, and have the business executed 
forthwith. But Yohonnes looked upon 
this as the very lastexpedient to be resorted 
to. The love he bore his child was as great 
now as it had ever been ; indeed, he felt it 
increasing as he was about to resign her into 
the hands of another; and in his angriest 
moments, during their late interview, his 
heart had yearned towards her with an al- 
most overpowering force. He could not 
bear the idea of commanding her obedience 
in this matter. It was therefore determined, 
that the mynheer himself should have an 
interview with her, to try what éffect the 
eloquence of love would have upon her 
heart; and he was to avail himself of the 
very first opportunity, during that day if pos- 
sible, thatmight occur. This matterarranged, 
though not to his entire satisfaction, the iov- 
er went in pursuit of his morning’s business. 
Mynheer Diedrich had not been gone long, 
before down came Mary, as fresh and bloom- 
ing as the morn. She greeted her father 
tenderly, and with a smile of irresistible 
sweetness. The old gentleman felt a swell- 
ing at his heart, and actually laid aside his 
pipe and seated her upon his knee. In this 
situation they were soon found by Katrina, 
who came to call them to breakfast. That 
breakfast was a very agroeable one—Mary 
looking bewitchingly pretty, Diedrich now- 
and-then gazing at her in an ecstacy of love 
and hope, and old Yohonnes glancing an eye 
first at the swain and then at the nymph, and 
rounding off with a knowing look at Katrina. 
Breakfast over, and her domestic duties 
discharged, Mary retired to her chamber, 
and spent the morning in studies befitting 
the day. She was interrupted but once,— 
and then by Katrina, who could never get 
along with her work with any satisfaction 
while there was aught lodged in her besom 
partaking in the slightest degree of the 
character of a secret. She informed Mary 
of the arrangement that had been made 
between Yohonnes and the suitor; and be- 
ing herself delighted with the herculean 
frame of the broad-shouldered mynheer, she 
did not fail to nod and jabber his praises, 
and to congratulate the daughter of her patron 
upon the good fortune that awaited her. 
That day’s dinner was in most respects a 
counterpart of the morning’s meal. It is 
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true there was aslightshadeon Mary’s brow, 
which the morning had not beheld there ; 
but then that was more than compensated 
for by the additional beauty given to her 
features by the varying expressions they 
wore of hope and fear, which feelings now 
rapidly alternated in her breast. ‘The meal 
passed off, apparently to the satisfaction of 
all who partook of it; and what would oth- 
erwise have been a long and tedious after- 
noon to Mary, was shortened and enlivened 
by a visit to the Hollow-House of Lucy 
Winters and another of her young friends 
from the village. 

Mynheer Diedrich Heilerberger had made 
up his mind, that that afternoon should 
be signalized by perhaps the greatest action 
of his life. He had determined to ‘‘ woo 
and win the lady of his love ;’’ and it was 
with no little anger that he beheld, an hour 
or two after dinner, the two young ladies 
approaching the house. He resolved, how- 
ever, not to allow them to deter him from 
the prosecution ofhis intents. He expend- 
ed an extra quantity of time in smoothing 
his face, burnishing up his pipe, and array- 
ing himself in his best suit of summer Sun- 
day clothes ; and thus accoutred, he about 
the middle of the afternoon made a valiant 
march towards the parlor. But when he 
heard the sweet and merry tones of his heart’s 
charmer, plainly distinguishable from those 
of her visiters, his courage failed him. A 
curious sensation in the regions of the heart, 
and a singular and most unaccountable weak- 
ness at the knees, induced him to pass the 
parlor door. He walked the back piazza 
to-and-fro several times; but getting no 
better, he took to the woods, to consider 
among their cooling and refreshing shades 
the strangeness of his feelings. ‘Thus, impa- 
tient as he was for the encounter, passed a 
couple of hours. 

Diedrich’s valor returned at length; and 
winding up his courage to its highest pitch, 
he made hasty strides towards the house for 
fear it might “‘ ooze out.’’ The three young 
friends were riow in the dining room; and 
the mynheer entered at the very moment 
when his heart’s idol was arranging her 
tea-set upon the table-—How happy the mo- 
ment! Ihave lived only one and a half 
score years, it is true; but I have seen Wo- 
man in many more phases than the ‘* chang- 
ing moon”’ ever wears: and I must be per- 
mitted here to record my opinion, that there 
is no time at which she appears more com- 


pletely irresistible, to a man of good common 
sense, than when, clad in her gown of ging- 
ham, with a neat apron in front, she is 
attending to the lighter portions of her do- 
mestic duties. 

Mary appeared to be in excellent spirits. 
She had toldher visiters that she was to have 
a beau that evening, and was momently ex- 
pecting his appearance. But when they 
saw the gigantic form and enormous pipe of 
Diedrich Heilerberger stride into the room, 
they were nota little astonished : still, they 
received him with great good humor and 
politeness. 

Mary soon tvok a chair; and almost on 
the instant. the suitor turned his huge body 
around so as exactly to face her; and thus 
he sat a full half hour, gazing upon the be- 
witching object before him, more beautiful 
now in his estimation than she had ever 
been before, and spoke not over a dozen 
words. His eyes were getting tired; and 
as he feared to light his pipe for occupation, 
he was becoming exceedingly uneasy. Hap- 
pily, Yohonnes at this moment made his 
appearance ; and the old housekeeper soon 
entered with tea. As she retired, she cut an 
eye first at Diedrich, next at Mary, and 
then winked to the two visiters. ‘The suitor 
blushed to the eyes—and Mary tried to, for 
the gratification of her father, but made out 
badly. 

The company now sat down to the stim- 
ulating tea, and the smoking muffins. Mary 
did the honors of the table; Yohonnes 
cracked jokes, and told stories; Diedrich 
laughed and looked foolish ; and the young 
ladies wondered what it all meant—the 
sheepishness of the lover, the winking of the 
house-keeper, and the hilarity of the patri- 
arch. Mary played her part so well, that 
they could guess nothing from either her 
actions or her looks. 

Tea over, an evening stroll was proposed ; 
and mynheer Diedrich, seizing his hat in 
one hand and his pipe in the other, sallied 
forth with the three young ladies. 





















CHAPTER V. 
INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS. 


AxsovuT a half-hour after the departure of 
the party from the Hollow-House, Mary 
took leave of her friends at the outskirts of 
the village. ‘They were not separated more 
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than a hundred yards, when Lucy Winters 
hailed her, and came running back. She 
paused at the spot where they had taken 
leave. 

‘‘ Mary! oh Mary!” she shouted; ‘I 
forgot to ask you if you were coming in to 
the celebration on ‘Tuesday. Do you think 
you shall ?”” 

‘¢ Celepration!—vat celepration ?”’ in- 
quired Diedrich. 

‘¢ The Fourth—Fourth of July,”’ answer- 
ed Mary. 

‘¢ Aw!-yaw ! Pe sure !’’ shouted back the 
gallant. 

‘¢ But shall you come, Mary? I did not 
doubt but that Mr. Heilerberger would be in.”’ 

‘¢Havn’t made up my mind yet. What 
all ’s to be done ?2”’ 

‘‘Oh, we’re to have firing, and musie, 
and a procession, and an oration—and all 
that sort of thing.” 

‘* An oration, eh! Who’s to be the great 
man upon the occasion 2”’ 

** Who do you think ?”’ 

‘*Ain’t good at guessing. Suppose it’s 
some one ambitious of being immortal for 
a year.” 

‘* Hush !”’ exclaimed Lucy, glancing her 
eye back in the direction of her companion, 
Grace May. 

‘Is it Tony?” 

‘. Yes.” 

‘‘ Why, I should like to hear him. But 
I’m not very fond of such clatter and 
trumpery ’’—— 

‘‘Mary Vantyle !’’— 

‘¢ Oh, I didn’t mean the oration. I meant 
the racket of drums, fifes, cannon, and 
hurraing collections of men and boys.” 

‘Then you ‘ll not come ?”’ 

‘¢] may, orl may not. But come here 
—I’m tired of hollowing so, and want to 
speak with you a minute.”’ 

‘* No—do you come here. I’ve met you 
more than half-way now.” 

Mary was glad of the opportunity, and 
quickly availed herself of it. She had 
managed during their walk, more by hints 
and signs than otherwise, to impart to Lucy 
an idea of her present situation with respect 
to mynheer Heilerberger ; and a thought had 
struck her, when the celebration of the 
Fourth was mentioned, to make a confidante 
of her gay friend, and entrust her with a 
message to Cunningham. 

‘*T had quite forgotten the Fourth, Lucy.” 

** Very patriotic, indeed, Mary.”’ 


‘But I’ve had so much else to occupy 
my mind.”’ 

‘** Much, sure enough, if you estimate it 
by the bulk!” replied Lucy, looking archly 
in the direction of the suitor, now solus 
with his pipe. 

‘*A truce to trifling, if you love me. My 
heart is heavy.”’ 

‘‘T should think so. 
idol, ditto !”’ 

** Lucy !’’ 

‘¢ Mary.” 

‘*You know I’’— 

‘* Never mind. Excuses or explanations 
are not necessary. Jove’s blind, we all 
know.”’ 

‘‘Lucy, will you have done? You are 
trifling with my feelings. Besides, if I 
stand chatting with you much longer, this 
interview will be magnified into a treasona- 
ble conspiracy, by yon Argus, and I shall 
be reported to my father.” 

Her look and tone were expressive of 
earnestness and fear. Lucy was touched. 

‘‘ Speak you in real earnest ?” 

“7 Go.” 

*s Then, Mary, I am sorry for you. 
what can J do?”’ 

‘‘You know I have long been favored 
with the friendship of Mr. Cunningham.” 

‘‘ Favored, Mary *”’ 

‘*Yes, Lucy. You would think so if 
you knew him as I do, But let us not dis- 
pute about words.”’ 

‘* Forgive me, Mary. 
pression strange.”’ 

‘* Possibly it is—and not right. Well, 
then—you are aware of our intimacy, appa- 
rently as pupil and teacher, for the past 
three years—or nearly that ?”’ 

‘Certainly. How could I otherwise ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, Lucy—you know, also, that I 
have always been considered his favorite.” 


**I know that you have always been his 
favorite ; and I have often envied you the 
hold you had upon his esteem,” 

‘* Esteem, Lucy ?”’ 

‘* Mary !” 

‘¢ Did no thought of a higher and tenderer 
sentiment ever cross your brain ?” 

«¢ Never.”’ 

‘Then have we played our parts well !— 
Perhaps not well, neither ;” she continued, 
musingly. 

“Is it possible I have been so blind? 
Mary, you have astonished me much, But 


And your heart’s 


But 


I thought the ex- 














I now see through it all—andI give you 
joy. How willitsound? Mrs. Cun”— 
‘Nay, Lucy. Never name the bird, till 

you have it safe in the cage !”’ 
. **So-ho! Then you are a-going to play 
the heroine, eh ?—-and run away with yon 
big—what did you call him ?—4@rgus? 
yes! It should have been Mercury: you 
remember the little scandal which used to 
be current in the Jovean world, about him 
and Venus? But you and’’— 

‘«« Lucy ! how you trifle. I declare’— 

‘*Don’tnow. Leave declarations for your 
lovers. But I forgot! So you are deter- 
mined to romance a bit; and to make a trial 
of the favored one’s love, you are I suppose 
a-going to run away with Mr. Argus Mer- 
cury Heilerberger—and Mr. Cunningham 
is to put after you post-haste, and overtake 
you just in the nick of time, and kneel to 
you beseechingly, with tears in his eyes, 
and his heart in his throat, and his hand 
upon his bosom—and then you are to raise 
him up graciously, and say it ‘ was only to 
make a trial of his love,’ and laugh, and 
ery, and ask his forgiveness, and faint in 
his arms, and be borne into an adjoining 
room—and then a little water is to be 
thrown in your face ’’— 

“¢ Lucy !’— 

*« And you are to revive, and he is to for- 
give you, and you are to ‘kiss and be 
friends,’—and that’s to be the end of it till 
the minister is called in;—and then’’— 

** Luce Winters, will you stop! You ’re 
as full of chatter as a guinea-fowl. I shall 
be compelled to go in a minute or two.”’ 

* Well—Mary—why don’t you say on? 
What is there so fascinating in that flower 
at your feet ?’’ 

**Pshaw! It’s only a habit I have of 
looking down.—But you didn ’t understand 
me, Lucy. I’ve no notion of romancing at 
all. You see yon big specimen of mor- 
tality ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“ Well—he’s a very. worthy man, for 
aught we know.”’ 

“So I have heard say.”’ 

‘*Andhe’sa very proper man, in his place.”’ 

‘‘And I suppose he fills his place very 


properly.” 

















































tween Mr. Cunningham and myself.” 

** Indeed ! 
ningham to walk around to you, and that ’Il 
be remedied.”’ 
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‘‘He does. But just now he stands be- 


Well, just allow Mr. Cun- 


[July, 


‘* Not so easily, Lucy. He occupies his 








present position—with—my father’s con- 
sent,” 


‘¢ Impossible !”’ 
‘* True—every word of it.’’ 
‘‘What—he !’’ and the proud brunette 


drew back a pace; her cheek paled, her 
eyes flashed, and her lip curled with scorn. 
Her tall form was erect, and fairly shook 
with passion. 
daughter ’’— 


‘Were J your father’s 


‘* Not one word of that, Lucy. Remem- 


ber, he ts my father. And more, he has 
ever been a kind and most indulgent one. 
But I must go now. I shall not be at the 
celebration. If you have an opportunity of 
speaking to Mr. Cunningham, on Tuesday, 
be good enough to tell him this: that is, 
if you see my father and Diedrich among 
the crowd on that day.”’ 


‘‘T understand you, Mary: and your 


message shall be properly delivered.” 


‘‘Thanks, Lucy. Good-by!”’ 
‘*‘Good-by !’’——and the generous-hearted 


girl brushed away the tears that had gathered 
in her eyes after the first moment’s indig- 
nation was over. 


Mary rejoined her suitor, with a forced 


smile upon her countenance, and Lucy was 
soon within hailing distance of her com- 
panion, who had wandered into the woods 
by the road-side, where she was now busy 
gathering flowers. 


‘* 1 declare, Grace May, you’re an arrant 


thief._-See !_ you ’ve robbed every bush and 
stem within sight. What is it somebody 
says about ‘ Winter reposing in the lap of 


May?’ Summer reposes there now—or 
Summer's flowers, which is the same thing.”’ 
‘‘] guess you and Mary have had a tilt 
at small wit, Lucy,’ said the flower-gather- 
er, rising up and throwing back her calash. 
‘‘Why do you guess so, Miss Proserpine?”’ 

‘‘ Because, you have a reputation that 
way; and just now your stock seems quite 
exhausted. Dregs, Lucy—nothing butdregs 
left.” 

‘*T declare! what an industrious flower- 
girl you have been. Let me see! violets— 
those we sometimes call wild heart’ s-ease— 
they are for Tony! and honey-cups”— 

Grace snatched the boquet away. 

‘*T fear, Lucy, Winters, that by the time 
Mr. Lester gets you, you'll not have wit 
enough left to point a curtain lecture.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Lester ?”’ 

‘*Yes—-Mr. Les-ter! What did you make 
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him promise during your visit to Richmond 
last fall? ”’ 

“Grace! you I’m surprised some 
beautiful young Pluto didn ’nt come along 
in his golden chariot, when you were pull- 
ing those flowers, and whisk you away to 
his dominions. The gods have become 
sadly negligent.”’ 

‘‘Tf you had been in my place, I pre- 
sume such an adventure would not have 
been very disagreeable.” 

‘‘ Disagreeable! not at all. Ishould have 
been very far from weeping as the Proser- 
pine of old did: especially, Grace, if the 
god had come along in the shape of ‘Tony 
Connell !”’ 

‘*Or that of a certain brown-skinned 
Virginian, whom I’ve heard your father 
describe !’’ retorted Grace, proud that she 
had for once gotten the upper hand of her 
rallying friend. 

‘‘ By the Immortals!’ suddenly exclaimed 
a voice from the road. The maidens turned 
in an instant, and beheld a young man dis- 
mounting from his horse. He fastened the 
rein back with the stirrups; and touching 
the animal’s flank smartly with his whip, 
‘Go it! Mereury,” said he, ‘ and tell all 
inquirers you left me safe and well in Elys- 
ium.” ‘The messenger kicked up, and 
bounded away with a hearty snort. 

‘‘ We are gods and goddesses all round 
to-day,”’ said Lucy Winters, taking Grace’s 
arm, and commencing a slow march towards 
the village. 

Whipping the dust from his pantaloons, 
and adjusting his cravat and collar a little, 
the youth approached them. He was atall, 
well-made young man, of perhaps twenty- 
one or two years, with intelligent grey 
eyes, light hair, regular features, and a pale 
cheek. 

‘*Poor company’s better than none, ladies.”’ 

They turned, and halted. 

‘* By the Immortals! Winter and May 
together!”’ 

‘“* Talk of the Old Boy, Grace!’’ whis- 
pered Lucy ; ‘‘you know the rest.”’ 

Grace blushed crimson. 

‘* Winter and May together!’’ repeated 
the youth; ‘* there must be some conspira- 
cy on foot! Are we to have a change of 
seasons, ladies ?”’ 

“QO, no! Mr. Connell,” replied Lucy, 
her eye glancing archly first at the youth, 
then at her companion: ‘I apprehend no- 
thing more than a change of Names !”’ 





Grace pinched her arm, and Tony’s cheek 
colored. ‘The youth had by this time joined 
them. 

‘*But 1 want to know, Mr. Connell,”’ 
continued Lucy, ‘‘ for whon you intended 
that fine compliment which just now es- 
caped your lips.” 

‘‘Fine compliment!’’ echoed Grace. 

‘¢ Compliment!’ re-echoed her lover. 

‘‘Yes! Mr. Connell. Such things never 
escape the ear of a lady.” 

‘‘ You have been dreaming, Lucy,”’ said 
Grace. 

‘‘’Pon my word, Miss Winters,’ ex+ 
claimed the lover, ‘‘I do not understand 
you. You must explain!” 

‘‘Poor company’s better than none!”’ re- 
plied Lucy, with a mock-earnest air. “* Do 
you understand me now? Was that intended 
for us, or yourself, Mr. Connell ?”’ 

‘‘For myself, of course, Miss Winters. 
Ha! ha! But I shall soon think it equally 
applicable to Miss May.”’ 

‘* Don’t miss us so much, if you please, 
Tony ;’’ said Lucy. ‘ There, I’ve set you 
anexample. But that was a villainous pun 
you uttered upon our names as you came 
up.” 

‘** And therefore good.” 

‘*It was not villainous then! and, there- 
fore, bad.’’ 

‘‘ By the ———~ Upon my word, Luey, 
you ’d make an excellent lawyer.” 

‘*An excellent lawyer? Then 1’d make 
what I never yet heard of.”’ 

‘Perhaps I should have said an ingen- 
tous,” 

‘‘] think that would have’ been better. 
But now I recollect, I did once hear pa tell 
of an excellent lawyer. It was an old gen- 
tleman in Richmond, who became disgusted 
with the hollowness and trickery of the pro- 
fession, quit the practice, and denounced 
the whole busines in a series of newspaper 
essays.” 

‘‘ There is trickery in the practice, Lucy 
—and hollowness too; but none in the 
profession. Your father’s acquaintence, I 
take it, was a’7’°— 

‘* But you interrupted me, Mr. Connell. 
Now hear me through,”’ 

‘¢ Certainly—I beg pardon.” 

‘* This excellent lawyer, as I said, aban- 
doned the practice in disgust, and denounced 
the whole business as tricky, heartless, and 
corrupt. He had first, recollect though, 
made his own fortune at it!” 
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**] could have sworn that. And he was 
afterwards considered a very excellent and 
a very honest man?”’ 

‘* You are right there, Mr. Connell. He 
removed to one of the back counties—-was 
looked upon as a martyr—soon sent to the 
Assembly—and returned to that body regu- 
larly every year till his death.”’ 

“Oh, the worldly weighers of human 
actions |’? exclaimed the young lawyer. 

They had now arrived at the residence of 
Lucy’s father. The sprightly Virginian 
threw open the door, and invited them in. 
But it was growing dusk, and Grace declined. 

: * Well, well—go home, and help Tony 
nurse his pun. I suppose you still think 
it a remarkably good one, Mr. Connell. 
If you had not diverted my thoughts, I 
should have torn it all to tatters.”’ 

*‘ Good to a T!’’ exclaimed Tony, as 
they bade good evening. 

“Stop one moment, Mr. Connell. I have 
you there, nicely.”’ 

**Good toa T'!’’ he repeated. 

“Bad by an 8!" she replied, and they 
separated with a hearty laugh. 


CHAPTER VI 
A LOVER IN A POTHER. 


No sooner had Mary Vantyle rejoined 
Mynheer Diedrich, than the sturdy suitor 
swung his pipe under his arm, and began a 
quick march towards the Hollow-House. 
Mary kept pace with him for a time, and 
then fell behind. He looked over his shoul- 
der suspiciously, andshe remonstrated. He 
then blundered an excuse, and for two or 
three minutes consulted her convenience. 
Again his steps began to get quick andlong— 
again she remonstrated—and again he les- 
sened his speed. But he appeared to be 
treading upon nettles all the way. Mary 
felt very much like laughing, and very much 
like erying, and very much like bidding him 
good-by, and taking her own time to reach 
home.—But she hesitated long enough to 
consider the policy of either of these meas- 
ures, and discretion came to her aid just as 
the suitor’s legs were again getting the bet- 
ter of his head. She made some trifling 
remark about the approaching celebration— 
and he paused; she told him that young 
Connell was to be the big man upon the 
oecasion—and a gleam of joy shot across his 
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face—for twice since his arrival at the vil- 
lage, had the honors of oratorship been con- 
ferred upon Cunningham ; she told him the 
celebration was to be a * real fine affair,”’ as 
she had learnt from Lucy Winters—and he 
grew quite at ease. 

The ice was now broken, and Diedrich 
ventured to look Mary in the face. Whata 
pretty face! His heart went pit-a-pat, and 
hedropped his pipe. ‘There was amoment’s 
hard thinking, while he was picking this up. 
But in that moment what a work did he 
accomplish! His determination was fixed, 
to proceed at once to the object of his inter- 
view with Mary. As he rose up from his 
stooping posture, he caught her eyes upon 
him. That was, certainly, a favorable symp- 
tom. Oh, tobe looked upon by such eyes ! 
His heart began to flutter up towards his throat. 
He tried to choke it down—but it was obsti- 
nate. What would he not have given, at 
that moment, for a few tugs at a lighted pipe! 
He advanced one step towards Mary, and 
up sprang his heart right into his throat. 
He felt very much like cursing ; but choked 
the oath down, and began to ** hem’’ and 
‘*haw,”’ and spit, most lustily. This soon 
frightened the unruly muscle back into its 
own dominions, and left him ready for anoth- 
er onset. But how should he begin? 
Dutchman though he was, he decided in a 
moment; for they were now turning the 
angle of a fence, and the Hollow-House 
burst upon his view. ‘The shortness of his 
time, had the effect of quickening his mental 
operations most amazingly.—-One step to- 
wards Mary, who had turned aside to pluck 
a wild-flower, and he placed his hand upon 
his breast; not for the purpose of making 
himself appear dramatic, or interesting, or 
pathetic—but to still the turmoil there ; for 
his heart kept up a terrible jumping about, 
from one side to the other, and up and down ; 
and he elosed his lips and clenched his teeth 
manfully, and held his breath—determined 
it should not get air enough to assist it into 
his throatagain. Another step towards the 
heiress——she looked up into his face, and he 
forgot in an instant the vigilance he was ex- 
ercising over the tumultuous regions ;— 
another step—his knees knocked together ; 
another—her sweet name was upon his 


















































tongue ; one more—his teeth unclenched— 


his lips opened—and, pop! his heart gave 
a tremendous leap upward, and stuck fast, 
completely wedged in his throat. 

‘Pauley! Pauley!’ screamed the old 
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house-keeper, leaning over the door-yard 
fence. 

‘«‘ Tamnation !"’ muttered the suitor, job- 
bing his pipe-stem into his mouth. 

‘¢ What now, Katrina?”’ shouted Mary, 
filled half with laughter, and half indignation 
_-for she had observed the intention and 
confusion of the suitor. 

+‘ Pauley ! come quick 

‘¢ What’s the matter, Katrina ?”’ 

‘¢ Your fater’s half-kilt mit te cout agin !”’ 

‘s'Teufil unt hell!’’ exclaimed the suitor, 
as Mary bounded away towards the house. 
‘‘Tam splutterkin I pes!’’ and he threw 
his pipe upon the ground, and trampled it to 
pieces. ‘This done to his satisfaction, he 
cast a side look in the direction of the man- 
sion. Mary and Katrina had disappeared. 
He chafed like a mad bull for a moment, and 
then quite composedly stooped down, gath- 
ered up the fragments of his pipe, and walk- 
ed off towards the barn, where he did pen- 
nance for allowing the golden opportunity to 
escape him, by sleeping in one of the hay- 
mows that night, and going without his 
breakfast next morning. 

When Mary entered her father’s chamber, 
she found the old gentleman with one of his 
feet bundled up, and suffering considerable 
pain; but in not half so bad a condition as 
the representations of old Katrina had led 
her to fear.—-She had long been not only her 
aged parent’s nurse, but also his physician ; 
and she was well acquainted with the palli- 
atives for the pain of his distressing com- 
plaint. She speedily undid the bandages 
which had been put on the ailing foot by the 
house-keeper, and coaxed it a little, and 
cousined with it a good deal, and did it up 
in a manner which greatly pleased the suf- 
ferer.—In a couple of hours the pain was 
much abated ; and by his usual time for re- 
tiring, the patriarch had fallen into a sound 
sleep,—much to the joy of Mary, without 
making a word of inquiry after Diedrich. 

The next morning, the invalid’s foot was 
quite free from pain—but he did not rise. 
Mary was at his bedside with the first dawn 
of day—and eagerly asked him a dozen 

\_ questions regarding his diseased member. 
is answers were such as assured her that 

the attack was a very slight one, and that he 
would not suffer perhaps even a day’s con- 
finement. She bent down and kissed him, 
and then went about her morning occupa- 
tions. When breakfast was ready, she car- 
ried his up to his chamber, and sat. by his 


?? 


bed while he ate it. 
waiter to leave the room, he told her to send 
Diedrich up to him, 














him since last evening. 
together, after our walk with Lucy and Grace, 
and had got nearly here, when Katrina saw 
us coming, and jumped up on to the fence, 
and screamed out that you were dying with 
the gout—and I ran to the house as fast as 
I could, and when I turned to come in at the 
gate, I saw Diedrich dancing up and down 
like a school-boy getting a whipping. And 
that, father,’’ she continued as she walked 
out of the room, still talking so rapidly that 
the old gentleman found no opportunity of 
edging in a word, ‘is the last I have seen or 
heard of him.”’ 
way down stairs, and did not choose to hear 
when he called for her to come back to him, 





As she took up the 


‘‘ Diedrich! father? why, I’ve not seen 
We were returning 


By this time she was half- 


An hour afterwards, Mary sent Katrina 


up to see if her father was in want of any 
thing. 
thoughts had been continually plying between 


Meantime, the old gentleman’s 


Mary and Diedrich, with the exception of 


an occasional moment when they paused at 
the scene of the suitor’s school-boy dance. 


What could such conduct mean? It was 
Greek to the invalid, and puzzled him ex- 
ceedingly._-No sooner had Katrina entered 
than he exclaimed, 

‘¢ Katrina! vere ish Diedrich?” 

‘* 'Ton’t know—Pauley sent me up, to see 
if you wanted any ting.”’ 

‘¢ Pauley ?——but vere’s Diederich 2” 

‘*'Ton’t know.”’ 

‘<'Tidn’t he come in to preakfast ?” 

‘‘Not a pit! Saw ’em take te horses, 
geared up, apout sun-rise, unt ride away.” 

‘« Dunder !—No! I ton’t want anyting. 
Yaw--come pack!—-Pring me mein 
pipe, mit a coal on him,”’ 

‘* No preakfast! horses geared up! tance 
like a school-poy ! not come near me! ride 
away on te horses !”"—-This was worse still 
—it was Hebrew or Choctaw to him—and 
he found no ease till Katrina returned with 
his pipe and tobacco pouch. ‘The fragrance 
of the blessed weed soon soothed him; and 
an hour’s uninterrupted smoking made him 
quite forget the troubles that had so recently 
disturbed his equanimity. He got up and 
walked across his chamber, and was surpri- 
sed to find that the swelling and tenderness 
had almost entirely left his foot. He dress- 
ed—went down stairs—took a half hour’s 
turn in the garden—then continued his walk 
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to the field of young cabbages—and had en- 
tered the dining room and got comfortably 
seated with his pipe, when the long-absent 
suitor walked into his dinner. 

This meal was dispatched in silence, and 
Diedrich again disappeared. Katrina look- 
ed at‘Mary——Mary looked at her father— 
Yohonnes looked at both of them, and left 
the table in a state of complete bewilderment. 
He and Diedrich met, however, in the even- 
ing—when every thing was explained, the 
disappointed suitor dwelling with particular- 
ity upon the chat which had taken place be- 
tween Mary and Lucy Winters beyond his 
hearing. Diedrich ended by expressing 
his unbounded love for the daughter, and 
expatiating at some length upon the demer- 
its of his rival. The credulous and childish 
father was easily led, by the crafty suitor, to 
believe there was some plot under way to 
rob him of his daughter; and ere they part- 
ed he promised to procure for Diedrich 
another interview with Mary, and if the 
swain should then prove unsuccessful in the 
suit, to lay his commands upon her. 


—»>—_-- 


TO A MOTHER. 


You have a child on your knee. Listen 
amoment. Do you know what that child 
is ? Itis an immortal being; destined to live 
forever! It is destined to be happy or misera- 
ble ! You—the mother! You, who gave it 
birth, the mother of its being, are also the 
mother of its soul for good or ill. Its char- 
acter is yet undecided, its destiny is placed 
in your hands. What shall it be? The 
child may be a liar; you can preventit. It 
may be a drunkard; you can prevent it. 
It may be a murderer; you can prevent it. 
It may be an atheist; youcanpreventit. It 
may live a life of misery to itself and of mis- 
chief to others; you canpreventit. Itmay 
descend into the grave with an evil memory 
behind and dread before; you can prevent 
it. Yes, you, the mother, can prevent all 
these things—will you or will you not?— 
Look at the innocent. Tell me again, will 
you save it? Will you watch over it? Will 
you teach it, discipline it, pray for it? Or 
will you, in vain search of pleasure, or in 
gaiety, or fashion, or folly, or in the chase 
of any other bauble or even household cares, 
neglect the soul of that child, and leave the 
little immortal to take wing alone, exposed 
to evil temptation, to ruin ?—Alcot. 
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THE STORM AT NIGHT. 


NicHrt, solitude, and silence! Faraway, 

In the dim distance, where yon ragged line 
Bounds the horizon, the inaudible winds 

Are nestling in the tree-tops. From without, 
No sound disturbs the all-pervading gloom 

Of midnight, deep and dread; and from within, 
Save the harsh music of the cricket’s song, 
Nothing of life—nor whispered voice, nor word, 
Nor kindly step upon the matted floor,— = 
Breaks the deep tone of the perpetual flow re 
Of being, from the worn and wasted form Bat 
By which I watch. My brow is cool, but aches 
With the hard pressure of the thousand thoughts 
That throng the brain, contemplating fhe clay 

So long familiar in the form of life 

The freshest and the manliest, but so soon 

To pass away among the infinite hosts 

That moulder *neath the cold, insensate clod, i 
And be of what it hath been, andI am, e 
No more forever !—What a difficult breath ! os 
Yet kindly sleep is on the eye-lid. Hark! : 


A far-off murmur strikes the quicken’d ear, 
Like the chafed ocean ; and the tall, old elms, 
That sentinel the gateway, toss their arms (ae 
With violence, as if in agony. 

—Now, skirting the horizon at the west, 
And frowning on the valley, a huge mass 2 
Of blackest cloud, with elemental war — 
Big, and dire threat’nings on its awful front, ie 
Moves up in terriblearray. Away, a 
in yon dark forest, there is conflict stern # 
Of winds and lashing tree-tops ; and the roar 
Comes hoarsely on the quick and swelling gale. 
Cloud presses cloud; the winds rage wildly now, 
Marshalling their forces ; and the coming mass 
Speeds like a dread avenger. It is here! 

—Now pours the deluge down! A-ha! that shock! 
The flash—the bolt—how awful! how intense ! 
The firmament seems riven—and I stand, 

Awed, trembling, breathless—yet a man! A man? 
Ay, and how insignificant before 

His might and majesty who rules the storm! 
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This is thy strength, O Father! who forever 
Livest in glory far above the skies. 

Then what is man, that he should think to share, 
But through benignant grace, thy Mercy-Seat! 
I look upon myself, and ask—I look 

Upon this stricken form, so lately Ha! 
The hand is cold—the pulse is still—the heart 
Is motionless—the breath—No breath is here ! 
No life, no warmth, no anything but clay 
Which hath its brief hour fretted out—and died ! 
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Parent of all! deep-written on my heart, Pe 
As with a pen of fire, this hour shall live. 
I feel my littleness, and humbly bow— 
A very worm in thought—a thing of dust. 
W. D. G. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 


OF THE SETTLEMENT AT BELVILLE, IN WEST- 
ERN VIRGINIA: 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF EVENTS THERE, AND ALONG THE 


BORDERS OF THE OHIO RIVER IN THAT REGION OF 
COUNTRY, FROM THE YEAR 1785 To 1795: 


INCLUDING BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF SOME OF THE 
WESTERN PIONEERS 


CHAPTER IV. 


Customs of the Indian tribe, among whom Young Kel- 
ly was a captive—Agriculture—Watch towers— 
Method of preserving corn for winter use—Articles 
of food—Modes of cooking—Fisheries—Indian bu- 
rial, 

Wiru regard to their manners, customs, 
food, cooking, and agriculture, and his em- 
ployment while among them, Mr. Kelly 
gives the following information. At the 
village where he lived, the Indian women 
cultivated large patches of corn, besides 
beans, peas, squashes, and water-melons. 
Their field, which contained a hundred 
acres Or more, was in common, as is usual- 
ly the case among all rude nations, but 
divided by certain marks, or bounds, into sep- 
arate parcels, which were better or worse cul- 
tivated, according to the industry of theowner. 
His Indian mother, Patepsa, was among the 
most provident and thrifty of her village; and 
Joseph was her constant companion during 
the planting season, and the perfecting of 
the crops. Their field was on the rich 
alluvions or bottom lands, on the south side 
of the St. Mary’s, in the delta formed by 
the junction of the Little St. Joseph’s and 
the former river, and covered an extensive 
tract up and down the stream. This spot 
was chosen in preference to the land on the 
same side with their village, for the sake of 
the barrier which the St. Mary’s interposed 
to the depredations of their horses, which 
these animals could with difficulty cross, 
when their fore feet were ‘‘ hoppled,’” or 
bound together with thongs, as they always 
were when not in immediate use. This 
prevented their wandering far, and made 
them easy to catch. Many of them, indeed, 
were so well trained as to come instantly at 
the call of their masters, similiar to the 
Arabians. These bottoms were naturally 
covered with a heavy growth of elm, beech, 
and sugar tree, but had been cleared by 
girdling the trees, which, as they decayed 
from year to year, were burnt up by the 
squaws, until fine fields had been opened 
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for cultivation. ‘Their corn planting began 
in May, when. the white oak leaves were of 
a certain size. ‘The operation was perform- 
ed with the hoe, bought from the white 
traders, without any previous plowing— 
which process was unknown to them, and, 
indeed, but little needed in the loose, rich 
soil, which covered the bottoms. As the 
corn ripened, and was in the state of roast- 
ing ears, a period not less interesting to the 
savage than that of the vintage to Eastern 
nations, and was formerly celebrated by one 
of their most solemn feasts, it required their 
daily care to protect it from the dep- 
redations of birds, especially the black 
bird, which assembled in countless multi- 
tudes. 

For this purpose, avery ingenious device 
was used, which forcibly reminds us of the 
‘swatch towers’’ of the ancient Israelites, 
erected in their fields and vineyards for 
a similar purpose; and shows, that neces- 
sity, ‘‘the mother of invention,’ operates 
in the same way on the human mind, though 
placed in very different circumstances. 
Four poles, about the thickness of a man’s 
thigh, and twenty-five or thirty feet in 
length, were erected in the center of the 
field, so as to form a square of four or five 
feet in diameter. Across these were lashed 
saplings, at a convenient distance, for easy 
ascent. Near the top was laid a rude floor, 
resting on the upper cross bars. On this 
the watchman stood, holding in his hand a 
stout hickory club, with which he every 
now and then struck a dry, ash board, or 
puncheon, that was fastened upright to one 
of the poles, aiding the operation by shout- — 
ing, as the birds were more or less insolent. 
The sound of this board, in a still time, 
could be heard more than a mile. On this 
tower, for four successive summers, little 
Joseph, every morning at day light, took his 
stand, and watched till nine or ten o’clock, 
by which hour the birds had retired to the 
adjacent forests in search of other food. 
At evening, when they returned, the 
watch was again renewed for two or three 
hours. 

A busy scene now commenced, to preserve 
a portion of these delicious roasting ears for 
a future day. For this purpose, a cavity 
was dug in the hard earth, eight feet long, 
four wide, and a footdeep. Along the cen- 
ter of the hole were laid two poles, and a 
fire kindled of dry wood. When this was 
burnt into a bed of hot coals, the sides were 
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lined with a row of the green ears, stripped 
of their husks. The heat of the fire, and 
reflection from the sides of the cavity, soon 
roasted the corn: and as the process was 
completed, fresh ears supplied their place, 
until several bushels were thus prepared, 
and carefully stowed away in their cab- 
ins for winter use. Before it was eat- 
en, the roasted corn was usually boiled 
with beans, and made a very rich and savo- 
ry dish. 

When the corn was fully ripe, the whole 
field was gathered and husked on the spot, 
leaving a few husks on each ear, by which 
they were braided into large bunches, and 
carried home on a horse, by means of wood- 
en hooks, suspended over his back, to 
which ten or twelve of these bunches were 
attached on each side. These bundles 
were usually strung up, round the sides of 
the cabin, or hung on poles for winter 
use. 

The Indians had several different modes 
of cooking their corn. The larger portion 
of it was boiled into hominy, being first 
broken and prepared in large wooden mor- 
tars, made by burning out the upright end 
of a log, into a mortar-shaped cavity. At 
this process, the Indian women were very 
ingenious. ‘The corn thus broken, was 
boiled in a large iron kettle, bought from 
the white traders, or plundered from their 
enemies by their war parties. When suf- 
ficiently cooked, it was left suspended on a 
pole, over or near the fire; where it was 
kept in a moderate heat, that it might under- 
go a slight fermentation, or become a little 
sour; which not only made it more nourish- 
ing, but, also, gave it a higher relish, in the 
absence of salt, which is an article seldom 
used by savages. When they felt an incli- 
nation to eat, the kettle was placed on the 
earthen floor, and the family sat around it 
on the ground, helping themselves in turn 
from a large wooden or horn spoon, each 
taking a mouthful and passing the spoon to 
his neighbor, until all were satisfied. Their 
hours for eating were very irregular; but 
the evening was the most common time, 
when the labors of the field, fishing, or 
chase, for the day were over. The corn 
was sometimes soaked in the ley of hickory 
ashes, and then boiled without any prepara- 
tion of pounding. Another mode of pre- 
paring food from corn was this. The ashes 
and embers from a brisk fire were scraped 


from the hearth, over a space sufficient to’ 


receive a peck of shelled corn or more. 
The heap was then covered with hot em- 
bers, and kept stirring with a curved stick, 
in shape resembling the white boys ‘shin- 
ney club.”” When the corn was sufficiently 
parched, it was withdrawn from the fire, 
and the ashes separated by means of a coarse 
seive, made with splits of white oak wood, 
set ina hoop of ash: it was then pound- 
edin the horftiny mortar, and the meal 
passed through finer sieves, was received 
on a clean deer skin: this was again re- 
turned to the mortar, and thoroughly mixed 
with acertain quantity of maple sugar. ‘The 
compound was then carefully packed in 
small bags of linen cloth, or dressed skins, 
holding five or six quarts each, and laid 
aside for the express use of their warriors 
when out on their war or hunting excur- 
sions. One gill, or handful, of this * no- 
eake,”’ eaten dry, and followed by a draught 
of water, was sufficient to support a man 
aday. It was held in high estimation by 
the Indians, not only for its nourishing 
properties, but it was also thought to 
strengthen the lurigs and enable them to ru 

for a long distance without fatigue. 

Among the vegetables used by the 
Shawanees, as an article of diet, was a kind 
of winter or fall squash, which was very 
sweet and fine eating. ‘These were cooked 
by roasting. After cutting them through 
the middle, and removing the seeds, they 
were placed, with the convex side up, on 
the hot hearth, and covered with embers. 
Here they usually remained all night. By 
morning, they were thoroughly cooked, and 
afforded a rich and savory addition to their 
simple matin meal. Beans and peas were 
commonly gathered as soon as fairly ripe, 
and strung up in the pod, similar to dried 
appleswith us. These, mixed into hominy, 
made a dish, called by the eastern Indians 
suk-ka-tash; and in high repute with the 
whites to this day. In the latter part of 
the summer, water-melons were in great 
abundance, and added a valuable item to 
their simple fare. 

In the spring season, when other food 
was scarce, and by way of variety, they 
made many savory meals on ‘ground 
nuts,”” or apios tuberosa. These, Patepsa 
soon taught her adopted son to search for 
and to find, as readily as herself. They 
were uniformly boiled in their large iron 
kettle, with but little water, and covered 
over with a thick layer of fresh green moss: 
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this made them very dry, and nearly as|constituted a large and valuable portion of 
sweet as our best sweet potatoes. the animal food consumed by them in the 
As the winter began to give way, and|course of the year. Later in the season, 
spring approached, a considerable quantity | the rivers were visited by catfish, suckers, 
of sugar was made from the maple, which | pike, and lake trout. These were taken by 
abounded in the rich lands. The trees were | spearing, either by day, or by torch light at 
hacked in a slanting direction with a toma-| night, and afforded another source of rich 
hawk, and the sap conducted by a small} and valuable food, prepared by the ‘“ Great 
split of wood into troughs. When the| Spirit’ for his red children, and freely fur- 
weather was very cold, it froze so solid as|nished, without the toil of the chase or the 
to separate the saccharine matter in the form | labor of the field. Year after year, for un- 
of a thick sirup, or melasses. This was | known ages, the lakes, or great inland seas 
earefully scraped off, and the ice thrown | of North America, have furnished the rivers 
away ; thus saving much trouble in boiling. | that fall into them with countless shoals of 
At other times, the sap was boiled into} white fish, the manna of the redman: and 
sugar, in the few kettles that the Indians|even to this day, the whiteman, who has 
possessed. cruelly forced him from his birthright, an- 
Soon after the ice left the Maumee and|nually gathers thousands of barrels of these 
its tributary branches, in the spring of the | delicious fish, which are said by epicures to 
year, the rivers were filled with immense |be fully equal to the best produced by the 
shoals of white fish, or coregonus albus; so} ocean. 
that the water might truly be said to be} The Shawanee manner of burying the 
‘‘alive with them.’”” This was always a| dead, is deserving of notice. In Mishale- 
joyous season to the Indians, especially | na’s village, when any one died, notice was 
after a hard winter, when their crops and | given by firing two guns in quick succes- 
hunting had been short. As their approach|sion. While Mr. Kelly was with the In- 
had been carefully watched for some days|dians, the grandmother of Patepsa died, 
previous, the announcement of their arrival | apparently of oldage. As Patepsa was at 
was received with loud shouts; and the|that time more than fifty, she must have 
whole village was directly in a bustle. As| probably been at least a hundred years. 
fishing was an occupation not beneath the|'The dead body was wrapped in a blanket, 
notice of the warriors, every man, woman, | and a grave dug in a similar manner to our 
and child, found full employment. The|own, but not so deep. In the bottom was 
fish were principally caught with hooks, |laid a plank or puncheon, on which the 
two being attached to one hand line. They |body was placed: on each side were put 
were no sooner dropped into the water, | other pieces, with short ones at the head and 
than they were seized by the fish; and/|feet: above these, a cover of. the same, 
every pull generally brought out two, some-| completely enclosing the dead, similar to a 
thing in the manner of mackerel fishing.|coffin. The grave was then filled up with 
Many were also taken in rude scoop nets. |earth. Every night, for twelve or fourteen 
The boys cheerfully assisted; spearing|days, a fire was kindled at the foot of the 
many on sharpened sticks, and shooting | grave, on which was placed a small kettle 
them with arrows. ‘The women were|containing food. When sufficiently cooked, 
chiefly occupied in splitting them open on|it was placed at the head, covered up care- 
their backs, removing their entrails, and|fully from the dogs or other animals, and 
placing them on the drying frames, made of| remained there all night. ‘This may remind 
small poles, resting on forked stakes, about|us of the ancient Canaanitish custom of 
four feet high. Beneath this, was a fire of| sacrificing to the dead; and seems to be pe- 
brush wood, by the heat and smoke of} culiar to most heathen nations. The fol- 
which the fish were so completely cured as | lowing morning, the food was taken to the 
to keep sweet for many months, if stored in | dwellings of the friends and relatives of the 
adry place. These drying frames were} deceased, and eaten the same as any other. 
sometimes two or three hundred yards in|'This rite young Kelly saw practised in 
length, from which, some estimate may be|several instances ; but does not recollect 
formed of the immense number thus caught, | seeing anything put into the grave with the 
in the course of two or three weeks, the | body, as was the custom with many, or all 
usual period of their migration. These fish | the Eastern tribes. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Domestic usages of the Indians—Young Kelly’s hard- 
ships, and flight from Patepsa—His winter quarters 
—Amusing anecdote—His discovery, and return— 
Destruction of Mishalena’s village, by a detachment 
of Wayne’s army—Armisti¢ce—Reclamation of Jo- 
seph by his friends—Indian woodmanship—Charac- 
teristic anecdote. 


As the winters in this portion of the 
country were much more severe than on 
the Ohio river, it was a tiresome and labo- 
rious business for little Joseph to supply 
wood for the wigwam fire of his Indian 
mother. It had to be cut in the neighbor- 
ing forests, and brought on the back the dis- 
tance of eighty or one hundred rods. The 
squaws carried their burdens on the head, 
but Joseph carried his on the back, assist- 
ed by a. broad leather belt passed over the 
breast, to which were attached two cords, 
for binding the wood into a convenient bun- 
die. - This was the hardest labor he had to 
perform. His winter dress consisted of a 
small bit of blanket, or woolen cloth, for 
each foot, over which he drew a pair of 
deer skin moccasons, made by Patepsa; a 
pair of woolen, or leather leggins, reaching 
a little above the knees, and fastened by 
thongs to a strip of cloth, bound round the 
hips; a calico under shirt, coming nearly 
down to the leggins, leaving a portion of 
each thigh always bare; and a small blanket 
thrown over the shoulders and confined at 
the neck by an iron buckle, and round the 
waist by a belt of leather. At night, the 
whole dress was taken off, and he lay down 
on the hairy side of a deer-skin, with his 
feet to the wigwam fire, and no other bedding 
but the small blanket he wore by day, so 
scanty and short, that it would not cover his 
legs, unless he wound himself up into a ball, 
similar to a squirrel, o: a raccoon, when 
reposing in their winter quarters. During 
the summer months, his limbs were pro- 
tected by no covering but the natural skin, 
and a small piece of cloth around the hips. 
The complexion of Joseph being fair and 
ruddy, his skin was often blistered by the 
summer sun; but seeing the Indian boys 
exposed to the weather in the same way, 
he disdained complaint, and soon became 
superior to any of them in bearing fatigue, 
feats of activity, and bodily strength. 


His courage and strength were frequently. 


putto the test by the Indian boys, who, in 


their sports, would sometimes get vexed| d 


with him, and all fall on him at once. In 
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these frays, which frequently ended in the 
use of clubs and stones, he was almost 
always victorious; and often severely beat 
a stout boy two years older than himself, 
who had severely abused him in the council 
house when he first came among them, for 
refusing to run the gauntlet, and who was 
constantly his adversary; proving the old 
adage true, that we are very certain to hate 
those whom we have injured. One of the 
customs of the Shawanees, in rendering 
their boys hardy and vigorous, was the fol- 
lowing. As soon as the cold weather com- 
menced in the autumn, large fires were kin- 
died in each wigwam every morning before 
sunrise: all the boys were then roused from 
sleep, and with no covering but a blanket, 
ran whooping to the river, and plunging into 
the water, remained a few minutes. On 
coming out, they hastened to the fires, dried 
themselves, and resumed their common dress 
for the day. This practice was continued 
for six or eight weeks, or until the river 
was too hard frozen to admit them. The 
effect was invigorating and bracing, render- 
ing them much less sensible to cold the fol- 
lowing winter. Mr. Kelly says he suffered 
very little from the severity of the winters, 
although clothed in the most scanty man- 
ner. 

Sometime about the middle of the third 
winter of his captivity, Joseph became so 
wearied with the ill temper of his Indian 
mother, and worn down with the incessant 
labor of procuring fire-wood, that he con- 
cluded to run away from his servitude, and 
see if he could not find a more pleasant 
home. He was now in his tenth year. 
Accordingly, one morning, when sent out 
for wood, instead of returning with a load, 


he walked off down the bank of the Mau- 


mee, until nearly night. - The snow was 
more than a foot deep, and the weather very 
cold. About sun-set, being very weary 
with walking in the snow, he was rejoiced 
to discover a small cabin on an island in the 
river, from which smoke issued. Here, he 
thought, somebody must live; and passing 
over on the ice, he found the door shut and 
no one within. Forcing aside the simple 
fastenings, he entered the hut, re-kindled 
the smoking embers on the hearth, and, 
being very hungry, helped himself freely 
from the hominy kettle, which always 
hangs over the fire in the cabin of an In- 
ian. 

It was now nearly dark, when an Indian 
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came in, to whom little Joseph was. very 
polite, offering him a share of the hominy, 
after the custom of the red men. It amused 
the Indian very much to see the boy so 
liberal with his own food. Presently after 
eame in another Indian, with two women 
and several children, all inmates of the same 
cabin. They were strangers to Joseph; 
but the men directly knew him, and to what 
family he belonged. So far from using 
him harshly, or forcing him to go back 
again, they treated him with the greatest 
kindness; feeding him with the best food 
they had, and giving him at night some of 
their softest skins for a couch. He remain- 
ed with these people two or three months, 
having no wood to carry on his shoulders, 
nor any menial labor to perform. 

As the season for planting the spring 
crop approached, Patepsa sent a young In- 
dian warrior to bring him home: she having 
found her white son very useful in helping 
her along with her agricultural labors, while 
the Indian boys would do little or nothing 
in aiding their mothers. ‘The oldlady was 
very crabbed and surly for a few days after 
his return, threatening if he ever left her 
again, she would have him burnt alive; and 
went on to detail all the particulars of one 
of these horrid transactions, in which she 
took great delight, and at which she had 
often times been present. From the de- 
seription of the time, place, and person, 
Mr. Kelly has no doubt she assisted at the 
burning of Col. Crawford, in 1782. He 
was very glad to escape from her angry lec- 
tures to his labors in the field, and trembled 
in-every limb lest she should put her threats 
in execution. 

His captivity had now extended into the 
fourth summer, during which time the war 
had continued, and with almost unvaried 
suecess on the side of the Indians. With- 
in four years, the armies of Harmer and St. 
Clair had been defeated, while destruction 
and desolation threatened the whole of the 
frontier settlements. At length, on the 20th 
of August, 1794, the army under General 
Wayne gave the Indians a signal defeat; 
and the near approach ofa detachment of 
his troops, announced by a runner, drove 
the Indian women, children, and old men, 
in great haste from the village in which lit- 
tle Joseph lived. The warriors being all 
absent at the battle, so unexepected was the 
approach of the troops sent out to burn their 
town, that they had no time to take away 


ture, were kept back, from the attachment 





provisions; but hurrying into their canoes, 
just at sun-set, with a few kettles and their 
blankets, they. pushed. off down the Mau- 
mee, the distance of fifteen or twenty miles, 
and landing in the night, on the west side, 
encamped in the woods. Mr. Kelly re- 
members to this day with what regret they 
left their fine fields of corn, all ready for 
roasting ears, their beans, squashes, and 
large patches of water melons. 

The Americans that night, and the follow- 
ing day, destroyed all their crops, cutting 
down and wasting the corn, and burning 
their dwellings, where their forefathers had 
lived for along series of years. Their food 
for the ensuing winter being all consumed, 
the consequent suffering of the women and 
children, from hunger and cold, was very 
great, yet borne with philosophic equanimi- 
ty. But Indians cannot feel; at least we 
have always treated them as if they could 
not! The poor savage will cease to suffer 
from the wrongs of the whiteman, only 
when he ceases to exist. A few brief 
years, and the whole aboriginal race will 
have vanished from the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

During the following winter, and the 
summer of 1795, they continued to. hunt 
and to wander on the waters of the Great 
and Little St. Joseph’s, in the north-east 
portion of the present state of Indiana, liv- 
ing on the scanty productions of their hunt- 
ing and fishing. In the meantime, an 
armistice was concluded, and preparations 
making for a general peace with all the 
tribes.. It was during this summer that 
little Joseph, now in his eleventh year, suf- 
fered so severely from dysentery, brought 
on by exposures, and a diet of very un- 
wholesome food. On his recovery, he was 
presented with a small gun, knife, and tom- 
ahawk, that he might become familiar with 
their use, previous to being initiated into the 
rank of a young warrior. The following 
winter, the tribe with which he lived ap- 
proached the vicinity of Greenville, and 
drew regular rations from the fort, after the 
treaty was completed; but for this timely 
supply, a large number must have died from 
starvation. By an article in the treaty, the 
Indians agreed to give up all their white 
prisoners, and large numbers had already 
been brought in. But young Kelly, and an- 
other boy named Bill, from Kentucky, whose 
family were all killed at the time of his cap- 
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thé Indians had formed for them, and their 

. reluctance to part with them, especially that 
of the Indian mother of Bill. She was a 
widow, without any children, and had taken 
the most tender care of her adopted son; 
being, in this respect, the exact reverse of 
Patepsa. 

Col. R. J. Meigs, the father of the late 
Governor, was Issuing Commissary to the 
army, and knew all the circumstances of 
the capture of Joseph; he living at Mariet- 
ta at the time, and was daily making enqui- 
ries for him from every new Indian face he 
could see, but for several months without 
success. At length he heard of a boy an- 
swering to his description, a few miles dis- 
tant on the head waters of the Auglaise, and 
procured an order from the Commandant to 
send outa party of six men, with an Indian 
guide, for the express purpose of bringing 
him in. Little Joseph parted with his In- 
dian parents, and the boys of the tribe, 
with nearly as much regret as he had former- 
ly done with his white ones. And poor 
Mishalena was now left in his old age like 
a deadened forest tree, around whose root 
no green shoot appears! He had lived 
with them so long in the wild freedom of the 
forest, that he had forgotten his native lan- 
guage, and almost his name—for the Indians 
had given him anew one: it was La-la-que ; 
but, for brevity, generally spoken La-la. 
So strangely attached had he become to 
their manners and habits of living, that he 
has been often heard to say, he was sorry 
he had not remained and passed his whole 
life with these honest-hearted people. 

When he reached Greenville, he could 
converse with Colonel Meigs only through 
an interpreter. He was soon satisfied that 

he was the lost son of the sorrowing widow, 
who, for the whole period of his absence, 
never omitted him in her daily prayers, or 
sat down to the table with her other chil- 
dren, without mentioning his name. So 
anxious was this good and kind hearted 
man to résiore him to the bereaved mother, 
that he started in February across the 
swamps and pathless forest for Marietta, 
where she had been living ever since the 
death of her husband, without once hearing 
whether Joseph was yet alive, or what had 
been his fate. A young, active Shawanee 
Indian, named ‘‘Thom,” guided the party, 
which consisted of six men and horses, 
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Rock,’’ a noted Indian land-mark, twenty- 
four miles above Marietta. 
journey, an incident occurred which places 
in a strong light the acuteness of their ob- 
servation, and tact in tracing their way 
through the woods. 
day the party became bewildered in a thick 
beech swamp, and were in doubt as to the 
right course. 
Meigs produced a pocket compass, 
after setting it, insisted that their rout lay 
east. 
east. 
authority of the compass, the Indian became 
vexed, and shouldering his rifle, muttered 
in broken English, ‘* Dam compass,” 
pursued his own course. 
travel, ‘Thom’s judgment proved to be right, 
and the Colonel and the compass wrong. 












to engage in the contest, 
shelter in the settled parts of the state of 
Ohio, and supported themselves by hunting, 
especially during the winter of 1812-13. 


of archery 
enquired for the boy who had been a priso- 


without deviation, through the wilderness, 
and struck the Muskingum river at ‘ Big 
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While on their 


One cloudy and stormy 


In this dilemma, Colonel 
and 


Indian ‘Thom pointed to the south- 
The Colonel, still insisting on the 


and 
In a few minutes 


The party reached Marietta early in March, 
1796, young Kelly having been absent 


nearly five years; and the fervent and oft 
repeated prayers of the widow, for the re- 
storation of her lost son, was at length an- 
swered. 


In 1812, about sixteen years after this 


event, the war between Great Britain and 
the United States took place ; and the coun- 
try of the Shawanees became the seat of 
many of its operations. 


This tribe, being 
friendly to the Americans, and not wishing 
many of them took 


It so happened, that a party from the very 
village where young Kelly had lived, came 
into the vicinity of Marietta, several of 
whom had been his boyish companions, 
and with whom he had often striven in feats 
and foot races. They directly 


ner among the Indians, and learning where 
he lived, came to his house. ‘They ex- 
pressed great joy at seeing him again; and 
recollecting their former sports, soon chal- 
lenged him to a race, calling him by his 
Indian name, aud using their small stock of 
English, ‘‘La-la, run? La-la, run?”?. They 
selected their swiftest runner—the~ very 
man with whom he had often contended 
when a boy—and Mr. Kelly beat him with 
nearly the same ease he had formerly done 
in the Indian village: proving that he was 
superior to them in activity as well in a 
civilized, as in the savage state. A pleasing 
interchange of civilities took place between 
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ee 
the parties; he visiting them at their camps 
in the adjacent forests, and they partaking 
of his hospitality at his house. ‘This was 
continued for some days, or until they re- 
moved to a greater distance, where game 
was more abundant. 

Mr. Kelly is yet living at Marietta, and 
the father of a numerous family, highly 
respected and esteemed by all who know 
him. 
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Welland Canal. ‘The interchange of prop- 
erty between the producing States of the 
North West, and the sea-bord marts, can 
take place over no other ground. ‘The bu- 
siness of our northern waters, is therefore 
settled in perpetuity. 

‘The Ohio River, flowing along our south- 
ern border, furnishes a thoroughfare, which 
unites in that quarter of the Union, equally 
extensive interests. ‘The Alleghaney range 
opposes a direct intercourse between the 


ii fertile territory immediately behind it, and 
the coast. ‘The Potomac Gap, appears to 
NORTHERN OHIO. be the most northerly point where this bar- 


rier may be overcome, thus gathering the 
main lines of communication from the West 
to the East, into the space between the pas- 
sage of the Blue Ridge, and the Canada shore. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, occupying this 
gorge, through which the tide of trade is to 


Ouro is most happily situated between 
two great natural channels of commercial 
intercourse. Lake Erie, on the north, is the 
proper highway for all the eastward bound 
produce collected from the northern part of 


Illinois, Wisconsin, northern Indiana, Mich- 
igan, and northern and central Ohio. The 
[illinois canal, the Fox River, and all the 
improvements from Lake Michigan west- 
ward, the canals and rail-ways of peninsular 
Michigan, the Wabash and Erie canal, with 
its branches leading to Lake Michigan, and 
the Ohio river, are lines concentrating upon 
the westerly portion of Lake Erie. 

The return freight for the same extensive 
region, is drawn through the shores of the 
same Lake, by public works pointing to its 
other extremity. From its eastern coast 
they diverge to the ocean, embracing the At- 
lantic shore from the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence to the Chesapeake. 

Beginning at the most southerly, we trace 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, destined to 
connect Baltimore and Washington with 
Pittsburg. ‘Then the Morris canal, and New 
Jersey Rail Roads, uniting with the Dela- 
ware at Philadelphia, proceed westward to 
Harrisburg, and connect with the Susque- 
hanna improvement coming in from Balti- 
more. Thence there are two routs, one 
Canal, (in operation,) and a Railroad par- 
tially constructed, through which all these 
conduits of trade discharge themselves at 
Pittsburg also. The Erie Extension now 
advanced in construction, and the Pennsy]- 
vania and Ohio Canal, nearly completed, 
strike the Lake at Erie, and at Cleveland. 
The third route comes in at Buffalo from 
New York. The fourth, and most northerly, 
from Canada, Oswego, and the St. Lawrence, 
enters it east. of Long Point, through the 





rush, in its flux and reflux forever, have pro- 
vided those artificial facilities, necessary to 
a full development of the advantages of their 
position. 

The Miami Extension of the Wabash and 
Erie Canal, the Mad River and Lake Erie 
Rail Road, Ohio Canal, Erie Extension, and 
many contemplated cross routs, complete this 
magnificent system of communication and 
transportation. 

In our soil, and our mines, we have un- 
limited means of production, and with a suf- 
ficient currency, our pecuniary prospects 
are without a parallel. Without this, we 
secure only part of the advantages that for- 
tune has thrown out tous. Ifthe producing 
class of our citizens, whether farmers or 
manufacturers, have an article for sale, their 
profit on this product, is a substantial in- 
crease of the wealth of the country. The 
purchaser has a profit also, and if heis a 
foreigner, or deals with foreign capital, his 
nett proceeds go to enrich some other State 
ornation. ‘T'rafficcannot go on without mo- 
ney, and by the modern rules of trade none 
will engage in it, unless the funds can be 
raised, in part, or in whole, upon credit. 

Those who hold ready money, wish to 
extend their operations, beyond the face of 
their funds in hand, and if the seller will 
not give time, or some one give a short loan, 
they do not choose to deal. ‘The transpor- 
tation of each article, is an item of consider- 
able amount, aid’ in our own territory the 
profits should belong to us. Without cash 
the forwarder can do nothing, and unless he 
can get assistance af home, he must relin- 
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quish the business to such as live abroad, 
and send their money here, or must go out 
of the State for his loans. In either case, we 
lose a part of the proceeds. If the produce 
would sell on credit, much less home money 
would be necessary, but there would be on 
the part of the purchaser, the extra trouble 
of a multitude of settlements. Besides, the 
product requires labor, either of the owner, 
or others, and their immediate wants admit 
of no delay, in their compensation. 

By a law or laws of the State, the power 
to issue paper money is withheld in general, 
and it is only by special grant of the Legis- 
lature, that it can be created.—This throws 
the responsibility of furnishing a proper cir- 
culation, upon those who are empowered to 
make such grants. If a safe currency could 
be had, without any restrictions of the kind, 
the amount of our medium would keep pace 
with the natural increase of trade. As it 
now is, it enlarges at the will of the Legisla- 
ture. We say it would increase with the 
growth of trade, (meaning the exports or sur- 
plus,) because, without this, very little, com- 
paratively, would answer the purpose of 
domestic dealing. It is commerce which 
creates the necessity for money. Where 
there is no foreign demand, the industry of 
the country relaxes to the point of a mere 
support, because the opportunity to accumu- 
late is wanting. Now, so long as there is 
a place abroad where our produce is wanted, 
and it can be taken there, and those who are 
in need have money, or articles that we want, 
there will be intercourse. The practice 
of all thorough-bred trading people is, to 
exchange commodities very little, but to buy 
for money and sell for money. Scientific 
and profitable dealing, admits of only the 
latter method. So it follows, that a deficien- 
cy of money will retard commerce, and op- 
erate upon the producer like a want of com- 
munication or transportation. And that the 
want of home funds, in addition to the loss 
of profits above referred to, exposes us to a 
bodily loss of trade, by fluctuations in money 
affairs abroad, and beyond our control. In 
short, without the means to move our pro- 
duce, we are not an independent people, but 
subject to the misfortunes, cupidity, specu- 
lations, and authority of foreign dealers. 
So far, then, as we have it in our power to 


remove dependence and danger, should it 


not be done ? 
Admitting that monied institutions should 
not be permitted to come into existence, 


straint and without accountability, the pow- 
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when and where they choose, without re- 



































er of the Legislature to organize them being 
unlimited, it results, that if home banks can 
furnish a currency, there is an ability within 


ourselves to meet our commercial necessities. 


And it is also true, that if they are the proper 
means to answer our demands, in this re- 
spect, in part, they are for the whole. If we 
have the power, and it is advisable, to satis- 
fy adeficiency by the half, it is clearly equally 
good policy to make the entire vacancy full. 
And asystem of Banks, which is considered 
sufficiently safe, to perform a part of this 
duty, may, without fear, be entrusted with 
the performance ofall. Still farther: asys- 
tem which is secure and beneficial, while it 
is yet inadequate, by reason merely of the 
limited capital allowed, will be as secure 
when the amount authorized is extended so 
as even to exceed twice the wants of the com- 
munity. The argument against extension, 
therefore, is fully as strong against the exts- 
tence of banking institutions. 

The amount of such capital employed, 
will, if free, accommodate itself to the busi- 
ness of the country. But the sums granted 
may be so distributed, or so controlled, as in 
the aggregate to exceed the supposed demand, 
and the active portion fall very far short of 
it. The active capital will vary with the 
same quantity of produce moved, as the 
market is nearer, or more distant. An ad- 
venturer to China, needs a larger accommo- 
dation than one to New York, and the in- 
stitutions that can support a trade, requiring 
a year to get returns, would sustain more 
than double the commerce which gave pro- 
ceeds in six months. 

But it is not our intention to discuss the 
principles of a General Bank Bill. We are 
content to know, that the principle of their 
existence, in some shape, is admitted every 
where; and have thus far only labored to 
show the relation that should always exist, 
between the ready money of the country, 
and its trade ; and that as one improves, the 
other should take, or be enabled to have, a 
corresponding increase. From these prem- 
ises it will follow, that the State ef Ohio, as 
a State, is wanting in financial means. The 
application of this conclusion is intended to 
be used in showing to the citizens of South- 
ern Ohio, that the present deficiency, if it 
shall be allowed to exist, bears with an une- 
qual, and increased weight upon the northern 


linterest. ‘That if it be true that commerce and 
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cash are like the Siamese twins, inseparable 
in life, the north has substantial claims 
which require only to be understood and they 
will be acknowledged. 

Business began at the South, and assumed 
a consequence at an early day, and while as 
yet the Lake country was a wilderness. 
And, therefore, we find banking companies 
were in existence at the South, upon the 
principles of ordinary partnerships: ‘This 
was before such associations were prohibi- 
ted by statute, and at a period when incorpo- 
rations had not been thought of. The first 
corporate bank was erected at Marietta in 
1808, and from that time to 1817-18, char- 
ters were often granted. ‘These Were most- 
ly given to the Southern counties from time 
to time, as their business seemed to require. 
Twenty-five banking companies were crea- 
ted during this period, and private Banks 
were disallowed. ‘Their location and capi- 
tal is here given. 


Banks on or near the River, prior to 1818. 
When Capital 





Names. chartered| Authorised 
Bank of Marietta, 1808 $500,000 

“ Chillicothe, 1808 500; 

“ Steubenville, 1809 500,000 
Far’s, and Mech’s. bk. of Cin’ti.} 1813 200,000 
Belmont bk. of St. Clairsville, 1816 500,000 
Bank of Mt. Pleasant, o 500,000 

* West Union, « 500,000 

= Cincinnati, « 600,000 
Columbiana bk. of New Lisbon, os 500,000 
Far’s. & Mech’s. bk. Chillicothe, e 500,000 
Lebanon & Miami Banking Co. _ 500,000 
Little Miami Canal& do. do,} 1817 300,000 
Far’s. Mech’s. bk. Steubenville. « 500,000 
Commercial bk. of Scioto, és 100,000 
Bank of Gallipolis, “ 300,000 

s Hamilton, se 300,000 

Total amount of Capital, $6,800,000 





No further charters were, it seems, allow- 
ed till 1829. Since that time the following 
Banks have been created along the Ohio 
River :— 





Com. bk. Cin. 1829, cap. $500,000|chartered | Capital 
ea oe in 1833 1,000,000 
Franklin Bank Cincinnati, « 1,000,000 
Bank of Xenia, + 100,000 
Lafayette Bank Cincinnati, 1834 1,000,000 
Life and Trust Company Bank, q | 1,000,000 
Bank of New Lisbon, 500,000 
Total $4,600,000 
Banks on or near the Lake prior to 1817. 
Western Reserve Bank, . 1812 500,000 
German Bank of Wooster, 1816 500,000 
Commercial Bank of Lake Erie, « 500, 
Farmers’ Bank of Canton, 1817 100,000 
Total $1,600,000 
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Banks on or near the Lake since 1817. 


Bank of Geauga, ($100,000) 1829 |increa-|250,000 
“ Norwalk, ($100,000,) | 1831 | sedto |300,000 
“s Massillon, 1833 200,000 
ss Cleveland, “ 300,000 
ee Sandusky, “ 100,000 
“ Wooster, « 200,600 

Total, $1,350,000 





This exhibit shows the course of action in 
the Legislature, and for this purpose the 
amount authorized is made use of in lieu of 
the stock paid in, or the amount withdrawn 
by failures. 


There is, in addition, the Miami Export- 
ing Company, now an authorized bank, of 
which $216,000 is at Cincinnati, and $80,- 
000 at Conneaut. Also, the Exchange 
Bank, and Mechanics’ anid Traders’ Bank at 
Cincinnati, not authorised by law, and for- 
merly the Branch of the United States 
Bank. 


On the North, the Manhattan Bank at 
Manhattan, $500,000, erected by authority, 
while the disputed district was under the ju- 
risdiction of Michigan. 


Up to 1818, while the North was young, 
this discrepancy between the authorized cap- 
ital of the two sections was not felt. By 
the year 1830, it began to be noticed, and 
the assistance of the Legislature would have 
been acceptable. Between 1829 and 1834, 
new banks were created, both in the North 
and the South. 


At the commencement of this period, we 
have seen, their respective capitals stood in 
the proportion of $1,600,000 to $6,800,000 
and at the close in the ratio of $2,950,000 
to $11,400,000, which is their relation at 
this day. And dividing the State by aline 
midway to the Lake shore, and the Ohio 
River, there will be found on the South of 
it twenty-eight authorised Banks, with $14,- 
086,000, and on the north ten, controlling the 
sum of 2,980,000 dollars. The active capital 
of the two divisions is about $7,291,717, and 
$1,865,778. Thus our money relations 
stood at the session of 1836-7, when Mr. 
Crouse, of Ross county, introduced his Gen- 
eral Bank Bill. Petitions were presented 
for at least eleven Northern Banks, of which 
ten were to be located North of the Southern 
line of the Reserve, calling for stock to the 
amount of $4,090,000. 


The following is thought to be the addi- 
tional sum allowed by that Bill, and its dis- 
tribution :— 

16 
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Bank of Toledo, $150,000 | - © DO ANRHTRN|E a 19 62 
“ _ Elyria, 100,000 BSS 65585 SSR 
Huron County Bank, 100,000 Ss ~eacanrnars OF 18 A. 
Bank of Geauga, (increase) 160,000 cS BH BAROARUS or r 
«Sandusky “ 100,000 = = aan oe 
$550,000 o _ 
Deduct reduction W. Reserve bk. 200 ,000 ~ -” 
SS = oC 
Total increase, $350,000 s = Oo CHOMR Qa § om 
SSF S&S HSeTR SO wD 3D 
get tacdsec fs ae 
. ‘ = s Si ~ = : 
This we take to be the expression of the| 2" 3 = ™ 52 Sa. =e 
will of the Senate, relative toan enlargement} 3 S “2 on 
of Northern means, in 1836-7. In the oth- & 2 
er branch, nothing decisive on the subject . mA oe o 
occurred, though many propositions and Z rata == as, fa 2 © 
much discussion took place. Mr. Crouse’s 5 S6nSassSs a 6 4 
bill left the other portions of the State very S BRSSX eRe -e &.2 
much as it did the North, that is to say, near- ee Tie > 
ly as before in the aggregate, but somewhat a ® a 3 
shifted in position. Compare with these 
° . = mt © > > 3 
facts, the population and business of the two = S288 & S ‘5 
sections. ‘Their joint representation, sup- Fea eo = 
posed to show their relative strength, is as 2 a _ = 8 
40 to 108. A contrast of the trade, will be = a = 
amore difficult matter, and ean only be reach- - a a 
ed approximately. ¥ - = . — 3 
. S = 
The number of vessels engaged in Lake| & . - 
trade, was estimated in 1838 at 234, (two|< = ES 23 a g 
hundred and thirty four,) with a capacity of| 2~ 2-5¢ro9 ° e 
, d ms ae-aow ~~ = 
16,848 tons, (sixteen thousand eight hun-| 3 #5 “7 2 & 
dredandforty-eight.) There were,atthesame| “<2 2 5 
time, fifty-two steamboats, measuring 17,-| “ 7 a Tae § 
429 tons, (seventeen thousand four hundred a2: :8s8223 Bis: 
and twenty-nine,) in all 33,277, (thirty-three - » 3 ae 
thousand two hundred and seventy-seven.) ie ie 5 = Ss 
The Mississippi, and all its tributaries, were 5 wees oe oe Bs 
; — ° ° Cc CS oe a) "a po — 
estimated to bear 361 (three hundred and ee SSoOasasS OSs 





sixty-one) steamboats. Allowing (inthe ab- 
sence of authority) 150 (one hundred and 
fifty) tons to each boat, and one half the num- 
ber to the Ohio river trade, we get for that 
stream, in 1838, 27,075 tons, (twenty-seven 
thousand and seventy-five.) To this should 
be added, the indefinite amount of car- 
riage effected by arks that float with the 
stream. 


The objectof these expressions is, toshow, 
not so much the ability for transportation on 
our two great routs, as to ascertain the prop- 
erty shipped from and received at the ports 
within the State. For this purpose the 
Canal Commissioners’ annual returns are the 
only official information, and for our purpose 
they are confined to three places, Cincinnati, 
Portsmouth and Cleveland. The arrivals 
by canal, are something of an exponent of 
the exports, and the departures by this 
means of the imports. 


n 


There are five places of business in Ohio, 
on the river, to wit: Wellsville, Steuben- 
ville, Marietta, Gallipolis and Aberdeen ; and 
along the Lake shore, Conneaut, Ashtabula, 
Fairport, Charleston, Huron, Sandusky and 
the mouth of Maumee, seven ports; from 
which returns and safe conjectures are not 
tobe had. Doubtless the staves, flour, pork, 
and grains shipped from these seven harbors, 
at this time exceed the flour, cheese, lumber, 
and coal, put afloat on the Ohio side, at all 
points except Portsmouth and Cincinnati. 
In due time after the completion of the Wa- 
bash and Erie canal, and the Miami Exten- 
sion, the Maumee valley, will discharge as 
much as the Ohio canal. 

The accountof leading articles received, and 
supposed to be shipped, is by the table thus: 
Cincinnati and Portsmouth, excess of Pork, 242,788 bbls. 


Cleveland, excess of Flour, 560,113 “ 
Allowing 5 bushels of wheat to a barrel of flour. 
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The minor objects of outward traffic, show 
a debit against the North, and the inward 
bound freights against the South. ‘The flat 
boats carry a large amount of merchandise, 
which leaves the balance in favor of the river 
trade. There are manufactories also, of flour, 
steam engines, books, and other fabrications 
at Cincinnati ; woolens at Steubenville; and 
of ironin Lawrence and Scioto counties ; and 
it is granted that without capital they cannot 
flourish. It is also claimed that without 
banking assistance, they would not have ex- 
isted to the extent we now observe. The 
North has her advantages, for such under- 
takings, when she shall be enabled to use 
them. If we strike off one-fourth of the 
southern capital, on account of manufactures, 
and appropriate the remainder to traffic, a 
marked discrepancy still exists, between the 
comparative means of carrying it forward, 
in the two great commercial departments 
of the state. 


them in full measure, except the city of Cin- 
cinnati, and its dependencies? It follows, 
also, that an equal amount of foreign trade 
may be transacted at two points, and one 
thrive upon the profits, and the other mere- 
ly live. For instance, the exhibits show a 
large transit of property at Cleveland, and 
an almostentire absence of capital to purchase 
and move it. The business being actually 
done, and funds being indispensable to such 
a result, the money, and of course its gains, 
are abroad. ‘The manual and intellectual la- 
bor,-is performed at home, and the employé 
receives his compensation. This goes to 
benefit his residence, and the remainder of 
the proceeds seeks the owner in other coun- 
tries. The fur trade, is an eminent exam- 
ple of the consequences of foreign owner- 
ships. The immense purchases and dis- 
bursements made by fur companies, . have 
never given rise to a respectable town on 
our north-western frontier, 


The sectional division, observed in this 
communication, is made use of because the 
capital and business had assumed such a 
position. The terms North and South, 
were taken, because necessary to illustrate 
the subject, expressing a distinction of in- 
terest that actually exists. They are not 
thrown in to excite either dissatisfaction, 
jealousy or rivalry, but to assist. in deseri- 
bing the condition of the twosections. What- 
ever difference there may have been, in the 
relative weight of population, wealth, and 
enterprise, the progress of time is fast doing 
away with it, and this demands an equal 
distribution of Legislative favors. 


There may be, and probably is, a lack of 
facilities in the central portions of the state. 
The great cattle trade of the rich inland 
counties, like every thing else, should be 
conducted by our own citizens. And if 
$500,000 is necessary in Ross and Fairfield 
would it not be advantageous in Portage and 
Ashtabula ? 





























The exports of Cincinnati, for 1838, 

are stated at $7,000,000 
The number of steamboat arrivals at 1,270 
Her active legal Bank capital, $4,216,000 
The exports of the port of Cuyahoga, 

for the sone year, are estimated at 5,000,000 

i boa . 

— pe! as me See Editor’s Budget. 
Active capital, 723,245 





If the above amount of money is neces- 
sary to the business of the South, what pro- 
portion is due to the trade and prospects of 
the North? If it creates manufactures, and 
encourages commerce, in one section, it 
will have a similar effect elsewhere, under 
like circumstances. May we not attribute 
much of the steady advancement of the 
‘* Queen City,” to the power of monied as- 
sociations? It enables her to be purchaser 
and shipper of the product of the adjacent 
counties, to make and export those articles, 
the basis of which can be drawn from our 
mines, and to fabricate many things required 
by home consumption. ‘The benefits of 
such a position are to a city, what we en- 
deavored to show them to be forastate. To 
make the most rapid strides to wealth, a 
community should raise its food, manufac- 
ture its articles, buy, sell, and take to 
market its surplus. The nearer they ap- 
proach to the accomplishment of all this, 
the more swift its progress to independence. 
And when we consider all the numerous 
requisites for prosperity, is there any place 
within our state that can be said to possess 


Ww. 


Amone the many methods which might 
be made use of for acquiring the virtue of 
contentment, the two following may be men- 
tioned. First of all, a man should always 
consider how much he has more than he 
wants ; and secondly, how much more un- 
happy he might be than he really is, 
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ANTIQUITIES OF AMERICA.* 


Tuart a work full of learned research, 
executed in a pure and pleasing style of 
language, abounding in college lore, ar- 
ranged with logical accuracy, and expressed 
with argumentative force, should make its 
appearance at the West, excites extreme 
wonder among the salt water literati. Hear 
the North American: ‘A quarto volume, 
from what, when we studied geography, used 
to be known by the instructive name of the 
* Territory north-west of the Ohio,’ is some- 
thing to attract attention. And when we 
open it, and find it printed in a style which 
emulates the London press, and is seldom 
even attempted in America, we turn to the 
title-page again, to see if we did not mistake 
its birth-place. That one of the community 
in that great pork-mart, (Cincinnati,) should 
write a work upon a subject requiring long 
study and deep thought, is to us a pleasing 
fact.” 

Heretofore, speculations relative to the 
objects and origin of our ancient works 
have made their appearance at the East, 
and far from the interesting remains so pro- 
fusely discussed. ‘The American Antiqua- 
rian Society at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
made the first attempt at a regular explora- 
tion, by employing Mr. Atwater to survey 
and describe the min 1819. The first vol- 
ume of their Archelogea Americana, con- 
tains the results of this gentleman’s labors; 
and considering the time of its appearance, 
and the means appropriated to the design, 
much information was thus spread before 
the world. The work, however, contains 
but a portion of these ruins, and some of 
the most remarkable are still undescribed. 
Subsequent examinations have, moreover, 
thrown discredit upon some of the repre- 
sentations made in the Archelogea, and in 
points upon which theories have been erect- 
ed, both by the author and others. 

About 1833, Mr. Priest, of Albany, issued 
the third edition of a book composed, appa- 
rently, from the relations of travelers, or 
the publications of Mr. Atwater and the 
Rev. Mr, Harris. The last named gentle- 





* An inquiry into the origin of the antiquities of 
America. By John Delafield, jr. With an appendix, 
containing notes, and a “ view of the causes of the su- 
periority of the men of the northern over those of the 
southern hemisphere.” By James Lakey, M.D. Cin- 
¢innati: Published by N. G. Burgess & Co. Stereotyped 
by Glezen and Shepard. 1839. 


man came very early to Ohio, and located 
with the Ohio Company at Marietta. In 
1803 his ‘‘'Tour’’ was published, and is 
worthy of credit. But the production of 
Mr. Priest, though highly amusing as a 
collection of wonders, will rank more pro- 
perly with the tales of the ‘‘'Tongo Islands,” 
as a work of authority. He has, fortunate- 
ly, enlightened us in some cases as to the 
source from whence these fictions were de- 
rived. An Englishman by the name of 
Ash, has palmed upon him, at least two 
entire descriptions of his own manufacture. 
We refer to the grave near Marietta, with 
mats and hieroglyphics, and the cavity near 
Zanesville, containing metallic spheres. So 
far as we know, there does not exist such a2 
description or descriptions as will convey 
to non-residents, a proper and full idea of 
the ancient works that remain among us. 
And, consequenly, the numerous specula- 
tions hazarded abroad in regard to their 
design, antiquity, and present appearance, 
rest upon false, or at least, uncertain pre- 
mises. How proper it is, then, that those 
who discuss the subject should be eye wit- 
nesses. And, aside from the assistance thus 
gained to truth, who can enter upon the 
investigation with the ardor of one standing 
upon the tumulus itself, the sacred altar of 
that by-gone race, whose origin is so deeply 
obscured by the mists of unrecorded ages. 

To wander along lines of embankment, 
thrown up in every variety ef form and 
dimension, parallels and squares, circles and 
ellipses and every combination of curve and 
right line, is not the gratification of a mere 
idle curiosity. ‘The observer catches an 
inspiration from the associations of the 
place. There, in the solitude of the forest, 
lie the undoubted works of human hands; but, 


by whom erected? When? For what pur-. 


pose? What language once sounded through 
the air? What feats of war, devotions of 
religion, acts of wisdom, ordeeds of cruelty 
were enacted here? All is unknown; wrapt 
in inscrutable mystery; not a line carved, 
nor a record left, nor even a tradition trans- 
mitted whereby we can form a satisfactory 
conclusion. A strong enthusiasm comes 
upon the mind, and every step along thie 
ditches, over the mounds, or down the 
excavations, raises the intensity of interest 
awakened by such a presence. 

Mr. Delafield, acting under the full weight 
of those exciting mysteries, and feeling 
all the ambition natural to an inquisitive 
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observer, to work out a solution where the 
world was lost in wonder, applied himself 
unremittingly to an examination of the au- 
thors upon the antiquities of Asia and South 
America. We know not whether the idea 
that the race of the mounds might be identi- 
cal with the Caucasian race, was original 
with him ornot, It was a bold thought, and 
though apparently a wild one, he has led 
us from fact to fact, and deduction to deduc- 
tion, till we are more surprised at the clear- 
ness of the proof than the grandeur of the 
conception. And whatever may be the 
truth in regard to the originality of this 
doctrine, when we consider the nature and 
obscurity of the case, there can be but one 
opinion as to the merits of the researches 
of the author, gathering from the four quar- 
ters of the globe corroborative testimony 
of astonishing force. ‘The work may be 
considered as an abstract of the heretofore 
scattered facts, bearingupon that question. 
In addition to a most judicious selection of 
evidence, Mr. D. has fortunately obtained 
some striking auxiliary facts not before 
public, and which fell within his reach as 
a resident of the country where the works 
are found. 

Blumenbach divides the human race 
into three families, because he found three 
marked classes of crania, and refers the 
origin of our race to the Eastern Continent. 
In viewing the head or skull from aboye, leok- 
ing downwards, a method of comparison call- 
ed ‘‘ norma verticalis,”’ he could arrange all 
crania in three parcels, from a similiarity of 
outline or horizontal projection. The ori- 
ginal families are called the Caucasian, of 
Southern Asia, the Mongolian, of Northern 
Asia, and the Ethiopian. Whether this 
anatomical distinction is traced to the three 
sons of Noah, as the head of each grand 
division of the human family, we are unable 
to state. 

It has been remarked above, that the 
book under consideration is written to sus- 
tain the theory that the race of the mounds 
came from Asia. The first proposition ad- 
vanced is this: The Peruvians came from Mex- 
ico. Second: The Mexicans were from the 
North. Opposite page seventeen, isa lith- 
ographic representation of an ancient Peru- 
vian skull, taken from the Temple of the Sun; 
and in the same plate, two crania, obtained 
near Bogota, with a fourth taken from a 
mound in Cincinnati. The coincidence of 
form in these heads goes to sustain both 


propositions. Vega, book 3, chap. 7, says: 
The Peruvians built bridges of withes. 
Clavigero, vol. 1, p. 389, says, the Mexicans 
did the same thing. Ulloa, who spent ten 
years in Peru, Mexico, and Colombia, says: 
‘If we have seen one American, we have 
seen all, their color and make are so nearly 
alike.’” Chronica Del Peru, part 1, chap. 
19. Copan, a country between Mexico and 
Peru, was settled by Toltecas, an ancient 
Mexican tribe. Letter of J. Gulindo, Archex- 
logea Americana, vol. 2. When the Span- 
iards gained a footing in South America 
they found the mountain ranges of the 
Cordilleras ‘‘ were the abodes of a high 
state of civilization—the residences of nations 
dwelling in cities, skillful in the texture of 
cloths, ingenious in the mechanical arts, 
and possessing no small acquaintance with 
astronomy and general science.” ‘* Among 
these people have been found national an- 
nals and records which go back to a period 
corresponding with our sixth century, and 
relate the name of the illustrious emperor 
Citin, who led from the unknown regions 
of Aztalan and Teocolhuacan, the northern 
nations into the plains of Anahuac.’’—p. 15. 
Aztalan means ‘‘ near water,’’ and Teocol- 
huacan ‘‘in the midst of the houses of God.”’ 
The comparison of crania also establishes. a 
plain difference between the present North 
American Indian and the race of the mounds. 
The same examination farther gives an 
identity of the North American Indian, 
with the Mongolian, or Tartar race, showing 
a successive emigration of the two Asiatic 
families to the American Continent. But 
we allow the author to state his own case. 


































As this essay is a chain of facts collected 
from many authors, and each forms a link in the 
concatenation, the loss of one of which ma 
break at once the argument to be deduced, it 
were well to state the position we now occupy, 
viz: That we have traced the descendants of 
that race which constructed our ancient works, 
by the following train of argument: 

I, The extension of tumuli, &c., through 
Western North America and Mexico to Peru, 
induces a belief that the race which constructed 
them emigrated thither; and their termination 
there leads to the conclusion that the nation 
went no farther. 

II. The traditions of the North American 
Indians assert distinctly their ejectment of a 
people from the present region of Western North 
America, who correspond with the native Mexi- 
cans, and who emigrated hence. 

III. On the discovery of America, a tract of 
country occupying the present limits of Mexico, 
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Colombia, and Peru, was in a high state of civi- 
lization, while all around them was enshrouded 
in mental darkness. 

IV. National annals have been found amon 
the Mexicans, expressly stating that a Setkod 
corresponding to our sixth century, their ancestors 
emigrated from the north, under the guidance of 
their illustrious Emperor, Citin, or Votan. 

V. Traditions assert that the introduction of 
civilization into Peru was by the emigration of 
certain wise men from Mexico. 

VI. Anatomical research exhibits a striking 
coincidence between the crania of the race of 
the mounds, and of the ancient Peruvians, dif- 
fering from all others in the world, and proving 
conclusively that they were a distinct race from 
the ancestors of our present Indian tribes. 

We propose now an investigation of the in- 
quiry, *‘ whence is this family descended, and 
where were their ancient homes ?”’ 

In pursuing systematically the chain of evi- 
dence, it is proposed to divide the argument into 
the following branches : 

1. The evidence from comparative philology. 

2. That drawn from anatomy. 

3. ‘That deduced from their mythology. 

4. That arising from their hieroglyphical 
writings. 

5. That drawn from their astronomy. 

6. The evidence derived from their architec- 
ture and decorations. 

7. That deduced from their manners and 
custom. 


To give the proof or the arguments belong- 
ing to the several heads of discussion, would 
be a compilation of the book. It is already 
so much compressed as not to admit of an 
abstract. 

The sub-division called ‘ Philological 
Evidence,”’ traces first the resemblance in 
orthography, between words having the 
same meaning in the Asiatic and North 
American tongues. 

There are eighteen words which have a 
most perfect resemblance : 


The inquiry may be made, “* What number of 
words, found to resemble one another in different 
languages, will warrant our concluding them to 
be of common origin?’ The learned Dr. Young 
applied to this subject the mathematical test of 
the calculus of probabilities, and says, “it would 
appear therefrom that nothing whatever could 
be inferred with respect to the relation of any 
two languages, from the coincidence of sense of 
any single word in both of them; the odds 
would be three to one against the agreement of 
any two words; but if three words appear to be 
identical, it would be then more than ten to one 
that they must be derived in both cases from 
some parent language, or introduced in some 
ether manner; six words would give more than 


seventeen hundred chances to one; and eight, 
near one hundred thousand: so that in these cases 
the evidence would be little short of absolute cer- 
tainty.”’* 


Applying the same method of calculation 
to the terms used by the southern Asiatics, 
and the South Americans, a considerable list 
is found to be common to both. ‘Cami’ 
is the term for the god in Japan; ‘*Cemi”’ 
that of the deities of Mexico. In Sanscrit 
‘sindre”’ is the sun, “‘*manya’’ love, ‘‘vipulo”’ 
great; in the language of the Incas of Peru, 
‘sinti’”? the sun, ‘‘munay”’ love, ‘‘veypul’’ 

eat. 

The next division relates to anatomy, and 
here the connexion of the Northern Ameri- 
can, and the Northern Asiatic, is first intro- 
duced. 


“The portrait painter, Mr. Smibert, who ac- 
companied Dr. Berkeley, then Dean of Derry, 
afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, from Italy to Amer- 
ica, in 1728, was employed by the Grand Duke 
of Florence to paint two or three Siberian Tar- 
tars, presented to the Duke by the Czar of Rus- 
sia. Mr. Smibert, on his landing at Narragansett 
Bay with Dr. Berkeley, instantly recognised 
the Indians to be the same people as the Siberian 
Tartars whose pictures he had taken. I shall 
show that the language of the Siberian Tartars 
and that of the Tongousi, have an extensive 
range in North America.’’* 

he Mongolian race, as the American, con- 
tains several subdivisions, many tribes posses- 
sing dissimilar customs, habits, and languages. 
But throughout the whole north of Asia, we find 
this family leading a nomadic or roving and 
savage life. Equally given to war and to the 
chase, they both reject the light of civilization 
gleaming over their southern borders. 


Illustrative of this branch, a lithograph 
of the cranium of an Egyptian Mummy is 
given, and contrasted with another, from an 
ancient burying ground, near Lima. The 
sketches are taken from originals now in 
Cincinnati, and are doubtless correct. The 
resemblance, however, is not strong enough 
to give great support to the anatomical argu- 
ment. 

We come now to the ** Mythological Ev- 
idence.” 


Here, again, is a coincidence between the 
aborigines of America and the southern Asiatics, 
that we cannot fairly attribute to mere chance. 

**'The Mexicans had some ideas of a supreme 





* Philosophical Transactions, CIX, for 1818, p. 70, 
+ Dr. 8. B. Barton, p. p. XVI, XVII, 
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God, to whom they gave fear and adoration. 
They did not represent him by any visible form, 
calling him ‘Teotl,’ or God, to whom they ap- 
plied expressions highly characterjstic of his 
nature. They also believed in an evil spirit, 
called ‘T'lacatecolotl,’ or ‘ rational owl.’* 


This quotation bears more directly upon 
the connexion between the race of the 
mounds, and the Mexicans. It is part of a 
statement showing a belief in the metemp- 
sychosis, or transmigration of souls, com- 
mon to the Hindoo and the Mexican, that 
follows the description of a painting which 
is copied in the work. 


The opposite plate is the copy of a Mexican 
ainting taken from the Codex Vaticanus, at 
baad whither it arrived from the New Conti- 
nent, shortly after the early conquests in New 
Spain. It will be found in the Paris folio edition 
of Baron Humboldt’s *“* Vues des Cordilleres.”’ 
The large figure represents the celebrated ‘‘ ser- 
pent woman,’’ Cihuacohuatl, called, also, Tona- 
cacihua, ** woman of our flesh.”” The Mexicans 
considered her the mother of the human race. 
She is always represented with a great serpent ; 
but for this no reason is assigned, as though, in 
ar of time, part of the tradition were lost. 
ehind the serpent, who appears to be speaking 
to Eve, are two naked figures, of different color, 
and in the attitude of contention. The serpent 
woman was considered at Mexico as the mother 
of twin children, and which are here represented. 
This part of the painting is entirely unexplained. 
Baren Humboldt supposes they represent Cain 
and Abel, of Semitic tradition. He considers 
the other figures, however, merely as vases, re- 
specting which a quarrel may have ensued. I 
would respectfully suggest that (if so much be 
conceded, as is necessarily true, that the chief 
figures are Eve, the serpent, Cain and Abel) then 
the others are the two altars, one of which, 
standing erect, bears the offering of Abel, viz: 
a ram, the horns of which are rudely delineated; 
while the other is the altar of Cain, rejected by 
the Almighty, and thefore painted upside down, 
containing his offering, viz: the fruits of the 
earth. Baron Humboldt thinks the difference of 
the color of Cain attributable perhaps to fancy or 
chance. May we not consider it typical of the 
mark set on the murderer by Jehovah for the 
heinousness of his guilt? For it will be noticed 


*The Mexicans were in the habit of worshipping 
rude sculptures of this evil spirit, to prevent his anger, 
and consequent dangerous power. One of these images 
was dug out of a large tumulus in the city of Colum- 
bus, the capital of Ohio, and was exhibited to the His- 
torical Society when an abstract of this essay was read 
by the author. It is an owl rudely carved out of a 
block of sand-stone, on the back of which are two holes 
apparently bored by a conical instrument, and in such a 
direction as to meet at the points, so that a thong can be 
passed through by which the idol can be suspended. 


that Abel is represented with the same tint as Eve ; 
and from the general care in the distribution of 
colors through the piece, we cannot infer want 
of design. 

A tradition exists among the native Mexicans 
bearing close analogy to the Semitic account of 
the flood, the building of the tower of Babel, 
and its destruction ; and which corresponds with 
the early traditions of Xisthurus of the Hindoos. 


One or two copious extracts from this di- 
vision of the subject, seem to be necessary. 


The following description of the Mexican 
cosmogony is condensed from the valuable work 
of Baron Humboldt, “‘des anciens monumens 
de l’Amerique.” 

The sacred books of the Hindoos, especially 
the Bhagavita Pourana, speak of the four ages, 
and of the pralayas, or cataclysms, which at dif- 
ferent epochs, have destroyed the human race. 
Gomara, in his Conquista, fol. CXLX, says that 
the natives of Culhua, believe according to their 
hieroglyphical paintings, that, previous to the 
sun which now enlightens them, four had al- 
ready been extinguished. These four suns are 
as many ages, in which our species has been an- 
nihilated by inundations, by earthquakes, by a 
general conflagration, and by the effect of de- 
stroying tempests. The Codex Vaticanus, at 
Rome, No. 3738, contains the drawings which 
are represented on the annexed pages, being 
copies of native hieroglyphic paintings, made 
by the Dominican monk, Pedro de los Rios, A. 
D. 1566. ‘They illustrate the destruction of the 
world at the expiration of each age, and are de- 
scribed in a very curious history, written in the 
Aztec tongue, fragments of which have been 
preserved by the native Mexican, Fernando de 
Alvar Ixtlilochitl. The testimony of a native 
writer, and the copies of Mexican paintings, 
made on the spot, merit, undoubtedly, more con- 
fidence than the recital of the Spanish historians. 


The four hierogliphical paintings are given 
in full. The four cycles, or ages, are four 
thousand to five thousand years each, called 
the ‘‘ age of Justice”’ (five thousand two hun- 
dred and six years, ) ¢ age of fire,”’ (four thous- 
and eight hundred and four years,) ‘‘ age of 
wind,”’ (four thousand and ten,) ‘the age of 
the flood,” (four thousand and eight. A 
man and a woman escapes from each cata- 
clysm, indicating acoincidence with the Jew- 
ish scriptures, and also with the Hindoo 
belief. 


Hieroglyphics.—Our knowledge of hie- 
roglyphical writing, is confined to the E 
tian productions, of late years so fully 
elucidated by the Champollions. ‘There are 
three kinds or degrees of this method of 
making records: the phonetic, figurative, 
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and symbolical. ‘The first expresses sound 
like an alphabet, and constitutes much of the 
Egyptian writing. Champollion read the 
names of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, on the 
Rosetta monument, by a resort to this meth- 
od. Humboldt says, (vues des Cordilleres, 
pp- 64-5,) ‘There are, in Mexico, remains of 
those hyeroglyphics, called phonetic, having 
relation not to the thing, but to the spoken 
name. ‘The phonetic system of the Tolte- 
cans is intelligible at first glance. ‘The head 
ofa Toltecan king appears, along with others, 
in the pyramidal tower of Palenque.’’ ‘The 
name is inscribed over it in a rectangle or 
cartouche, after the Egyptian fashion and 
reads Acatla Potzin. ‘The second method, 
the figurative, ‘was in common use among 
the Mexicans, and forms no small portion 
of their scriptural remains.” p. 45. As to 
the third, or symbolical, ‘‘the Mexicans not 
only represented the simple images of objects, 
but they had some characters, answering, 
like the signs of algebraists, for things de- 
void of figure, or difficult of representation,”’ 
. 45. 

2 Astronomical Evidence.—“The civil year 
of the Aztecs, is a solar year of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days.’’ It was divided 
into eighteen months of twenty days, ma- 
king three hundred and sixty days, to which 
they added five days, and began the year 
anew. 


The Peruvian year was divided, as is custom- 
ary in southern Asia, into twelve moons, [ guilla, ] 
the synodical revolutions of which end at three 
hundred and fifty-four days, eight hours and forty- 
eight minutes. To correct the lunar year, and 
make it agree with the solar, they added, accord- 
ing to an ancient custom, eleven days, which, 
after an edict from the Incas, were distributed 
among the twelve moons. 

But perhaps a still more striking instance pre- 
sents itself to us in a comparison of the zodiacal 
signs of southern Asia, and this civilized Abo- 
riginal race of America. Baron Humboldt col- 
lected and arranged in a tabular form the names 
of the Mexican hieroglyphic zodiacal signs. 
They were compiled by him from the various 
writers of the sixteenth century. From this it 
appears that a great proportion of the names by 
which the Mexicans indicated the twenty days 
of their month, are those of a zodiac used since 
the remotest antiquity by the inhabitants of eas- 
tern Asia. 

These quotations we consider very positive 
evidence of an early identity between the abori- 
ginal race of America, and the southern Asiatic 
and Egyptian family. To conclude the testimo- 
ny on this point, the following extract of a letter 
of Mr. Jomard is adduced : 


“I have also recognized in your memoir on 
the division of time among the Mexican na- 
tions, compared with those of Asia, some very 
striking analogies between the Toltec characters 
and institutions observed on the banks of the 
Nile. Among these analogies there is one which 
is worthy of attention. It is the use of the 
vague year of three hundred and sixty-five days, 
composed of equal months, and of five comple- 
mentary days equally employed at Thebes and 
Mexico, a distance of three thousand leagues. 
It is true that the Egyptians had no intercalation, 
while the Mexicans intercalated thirteen days 
every fifty-two years. Still farther: intercala- 
tion was proscribed in Egypt, to such a point 
that the kings swore, on their accession, never 
to permit it to be employed during their reign. 
Notwithstanding this difference, we find a very 
striking agreement in the length of the duration 
of the solar year. In reality, the intercalation 
of the Mexicans being thirteen days on each cycle 
of fifty-two years, comes to the same thing as that 
of the Julian Calender, which is one day in four 
years ; and consequently supposes the duration 
of the year to be three hundred and sixty-five 
days, six hours. 

** Now it is remarkable that the same solar 
year of three hundred and sixty-five days, six 
hours, adopted by nations so different, and per- 
haps still more remote in their state of civiliza- 
tion than in their geographical distance, relates 
to a real astronomical period, and belongs pecu- 
liarly to the Egyptians. 

*“ As to the Mexicans, it would be superfiu- 
ous to examine how they attained this knowledge. 
Such a problem would not be soon solved; but 
the fact of the intercalation of thirteen days 
woe cycle, that is, the use of a year of three 
hundred and sixty-five days and a quarter, is a 
proof that it was either borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians, or that they had a common origin. 


Architectural Evidence.—In noticing 
these several heads we cannot do it more 
briefly, than in the terms of the author, and 
in selecting the paragraphs to give a general 


outline of his proof, are at a great loss which. 


to pass over, and which to transfer. To 
give full force to his opinions, acomplete 
transcript would be necessary. 

Fronting p. 55, we see a plan of the pal- 
ace of Mitla, in Mexico, with ramparts and 
mounds. 


The distribution of the apartments bears a 
striking analogy to what has been remarked in 
the monuments of Upper Egypt, as drawn by 
Denon and the savans of the Institute of Cairo. 
Nay, the building itself is in the form of the 
Egyptian Tau. 

n North America, the sepulchres of the 
ancient race are the tumuli of the country. In 
Peru they are the same. ‘ The Indians, havin 
laid a body, without burial, upon the ground, 
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environed it with a rude arch of stones, or bricks, 
and earth was thrown upon it, as a tumulus, 
which they call guaca. In general, they are 
eight or ten toises high, and about twenty long, 
and the breadth rather less; but some are larger. 
They are in shape not precisely pyramidal, but 
more like hillocks. The plains near Cayambe 
are covered with them; one of their principal 
temples having been there, where the kings and 
caciques of Quito were buried.”* 

In the North American tumuli, various articles 
are found buried with the occupant, such as idols, 
clay masks, mica, stone axes, silver and copper 
rings and rosaries. Precisely similar articles 
are discovered in the sepulchres of Mexico and 
Peru. 

“In the tombs of Siberia, and the deserts 
which border it southward, are found thousands 
of cast idols of gold, silver, copper, tin, and 
brass. Some of the tombs are of earth, and 
raised as high as houses, and in such numbers 
upon the plain, that, at a distance, they appear 
like a ridge of hills.”’} 

The most ancient pyramids of the Mexicans 
are those of Teotlihuacan, and are said to have 
been built by the Toltec race. 

“The group of pyramids of Teotlihuacan is 
eight leagues north-east from Mexico, in a plain 
called Micoatl, or the ** Path of the Dead.”’ 
There are two large ones dedicated to the sun, 
(Tonitiuh,) and to the moon, (Metzli;) they are 
surrounded by several hundreds of small pyra- 
mids, which form streets, in exact lines from 
north to south and from east to west. One is 
fifty-five, the other forty-four metres in perpen- 
dicular hight. ‘The basis of the first is two hun- 
dred and eight metres in length. Itis, according to 
Mr. Oteyza’s measurement, made in 1803, higher 
than the Myceninuns, the third of the great 
pyramids of Geiza, in Egypt; and the length of 
the base is nearly equal to that of the Cephren. 
The small ones are nine or ten metres high, and 
are said to be burial places of the chiefs of the 
tribes. The two large ones had four principal 
stories, each subdivided into steps. The nucleus 
is composed of clay mixed with small stones, 
and ineased by a thick wall of porous amygdaloid. 
This construction recalls to mind that of one 
of the Egyptian pyramids of Sakhara, which 
has six stories, and which, according to Pococke, 
isa mass of pebbles and yellow mortar, covered 
on the outside with rough stones.”’* 

The pyramids of Dgizeh, in Egypt, it will be 
borne in mind, are also surrounded by smaller 
edifices in regular order, and closely correspond 
in arrangement to what has been here described. 

“Phe greatest, most ancient, and most celebra- 
ted of the pyramidal monuments of Anahuac is 
the tecealli of Cholula. At a distance it has 





noo vol 1, p. 366. Gent.’s Mag. vol. XXII, p. 


+ Ranking’s Conquest of Peru, p 238. 
} Ranking’s Conquest of Peru, p. 35%. 
























the aspect of a natural hill covered with vegeta- 
tion. It has four stories, of equal hight. It 
appears to have been constructed exactl 
direction of the four cardinal points. 

of this pyramid is twice as broad as that of the 
Cheops in Egypt, but its hight is very little 
more than that of Mycerinus. 
the dimensions of the house of the Sun, in Peru, 
with those of the pyramid of Cholula, we see 
that the jeople who constructed these remarkable 
monuments intended to give them the same hight, 
but with bases of length in proportion of one to 
two. The pyramid of Cholula is built of unburnt 
brick, alternating with layers of clay.”** 


in the 
he base 


On comparing 


This edifice, it would appear, closely corres- 


erate with the great temple of Bel, or Belus, at 


abylon, as described by Herodotus. 
From this may we not learn the intention of 


the embankment around the large tumuli of 
North America: for instance at Circleville and 
Marietta ? 
this race continued the same manner of con- 
structing their ‘high places” in Mexico and 
Peru, with the improvements incident to their 
permanent location there ? 


And do we not clearly see that 


Another feature presents great analogy. Their 


buildings, particularly the sacred houses, were 
covered with hieroglyphics. 
tian, Mexican, and Peruvian, recorded the deeds 
of their gods upon the walls of their temples. 
Nay, science was also sculptured thereon, in both 
countries. in the form of zodiacs and planispheres, 
corresponding even in signs. 


Each race, Egy 


This section upon architecture, from which 
we have so freely taken, concludes witha 
lithograph of an image which Humboldt 
considers as an Aztec princess. It was ta- 
ken from the ruins of a teocalli, at Tenoch- 
titlan, destroyed by Cortez, and with the 
exception of a string of beads across the 
forehead, is a tolerable copy of the Egyptian 
Isis. 

Manners and Customs.—In the valley of 
the Scioto, in Ohio, and at several places in 
Kentucky, in the vicinity of ancient works, 
the ‘**pyrula perversa’’ has been found in 
numbers exceeding one hundred, and gene- 
rally at some depth in the ground. It is a 
shell, in size varying from six to fourteen 
inches in length, and when not injured is en- 
tire, and without artificial openings or marks. 
No such shell is known on the American 
coast, except a small specimen in the Gulf 
of Mexico; but they are said to exist asa 
marine production on the shores of Hindoos- 
tan, and are there used in the performance of 
religious ceremonies. Many other similar- 
ities are pointed out as having existed in 
Egypt, Hindoostan, China, and Peru. 





* Essai Politique sur la Nouvelle Espagne. 
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their departure or emigration and from the 
time of Herodotus to this day, been used to 
designate a different race and country. The 
‘T'artars and northern Asiatics, or Mangolians, 
who occupied Dacia, and the Caspian, are 
also called Scythians. ‘This is an important 
distinction. After the confusion oflanguage, 
‘the country about Babel was evacuated. 
A large body of the fugitives betook them- 
selves to Egypt, and are commemorated under 
the name of the Shepherds.”—Bryant’s 
Ancient Mythology, vol. 3, p. 262. 





A few lines may be well introduced here 
to connect Hindoostan and Egypt. 


“The sepoys who joined the British army in 
Egypt under Lord Hutchinson, imagined that 
they found their own temples in the ruins of 
Dendera, and were greatly exasperated at the 
natives for their neglect of the ancient deities, 
whose images are still preserved. So strongly, 
indeed, were they impressed with this identity, 
that they proceeded to perform their devotions 
with all the ceremonies practised in their own 
land. 

“But the most striking point of resemblance 
between the inhabitants of Egypt and India, is 
the institution of castes—that singular arrange- 
ment which places an insuperable barrier be- 
tween different orders of men in the same coun- 
try, and renders their respective honors, toils, 
and degradation strictly hereditary and perma- 
nent.” 

The author ought by no means to omit to state 
that precisely the same division of caste pre- 
vailed among the ancient Mexicans and Peruvi- 
ans. 


These Cuthites, then, obtained the mastery of 
Egypt, established a noble empire, under the 
title of **the Shepherd Kings,”’ and constructed, 
as they did in Chaldea, large cities, pyramids, 
obelisks, and other massive buildings, the re- 
mains of which still furnish testimony to the 
magnificence and power of the race. “The 
Shepherds are said to have maintained them- 
selves in this situation for five hundred and eleven 
years. At last the natives of Upper Egypt rose 
in opposition to them, and defeated them under 
the conduct of king Halisphragmuthosis. They 
afterwards beleaguered them in their stronghold, 
Avaris, which seems to have been a walled pro- 
vince, containing no less than ten thousand 
square aroure. Here they maintained themselves 
for a long space; but at last, under Thummosis, 
the son of the former king, they were reduced 
to such straits as to be glad to leave the coun- 
try.”* ‘ Wearied out by the length and strait- 
ness of the siege, they at last came to terms of 
composition, and agreed to leave the country, if 
they might do it unmolested. They were per- 
mitted to depart, and accordingly retired, to the 
amount of TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY THOUSAND 
PERSONS. Amosis, upon this, destroyed their 
fortifications and laid their city in ruins.” 

Early writers notice the journeyings of this 
banished race in a northeasterly direction as far 
as Palestine. Here all historical traces are lost 
of them, and their name is buried in oblivion. 


Here terminates the comparison between 
the ancient inhabitants of southern Asia, and 
south and central America, for the purpose 
of sustaining their identity. ‘The next step 
is to trace a connection by emigration, from 
Babylon to Egypt, Scythia, Siberia, North 
America, Aztalan, (western States,) Anahuac, 
Mexico, and Peru. Our object is less to 
criticise, than to present an outline of this 
extraordinary work; extraordinary, not so 
much on account of originality, as judicious 
and extensive research ; as presenting an ac- 
cumulation of sensible matter relevant to 
this interesting question; as embodying all 
the learning extant, which has a rational 
bearing upon the origin, superstitions, and 
general character of a race whose deeds are 
so thoroughly obscured by the lapse of time. 

On page sixty-eight, the author says, ‘‘ we 
now enter the most difficult, yet the most inter- 
esting partof our subject, the endeavor to trace 
the origin and history of the aboriginal race 
of America. Cuth, Cush, or Chus, the 
grandson of Noah, and son of Ham, was 
the ancestor of the Cuthites, who built Babel. 


On page seventy-five will be found, the 
following paragraph, relative to various em- 
igrations from Egypt: 


There were no less than three exodi from 
Egypt. The first was the one justnamed, viz: 
the expulsion of two hundred and forty thousand 
Cuthites by Halisphragmuthosis; this occurred 













This took place under Nimrod, the fourth 
from Noah, and after the dispersion conse- 
quent upon the confusion of tongues, he 
founded the Ancient Scythian Empire ; 
Scythian being the Greek style for Cuthite. 


It appears the warlike subjects of Nim- 
rod and their descendants, gave their names 
to all countries conquered or occupied by 
them, and that the same name has since 


about two hundred years before the entrance of 
the Israelitish shepherds into Egypt. The se- 
cond exodus was that of this once holy people, 
under the guidance of the Almighty, through his 
servant Moses, the account of which we have in 
profane history, substantiated in the minutest 
particulars by the sacred writings given us 
through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 





* Bryant. Volume III, page 237. 
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which protected and preserved the race. But the 
third is not so generally known. We propose 
to give a statement thereof, and show the au- 
thority on which it rests. The author deems it 
necessary this should be kept in view, in order 
to prevent doubt as to the course taken by the first 
emigrants from Egypt. 




































stones or of free-stone, oblong and triangular ; 
others of them are built entirely of stone.” 

When, then, we find history pointing us to 
an exiled race, slowly traveling in a northwardly 
direction, through hosts of foes, whose animos- 
ity, revenge for past tyranny, and spirit of self- 
preservation, would constantly drive them for- 
ward and onward :—and when we see this race 
possessed of the very genius, which, in no other 
in those days, produced a similar degree of ex- 
cellence, enabling them to raise pyramids, and 
cities, and ramparts for protection, preserving 
their dead with scrupulous care, and interring 
with them such animals and relics as were sup- 
posed to be of use in a future world :—are we 
not irresistibly led to the conclusion, that this 
family arrived at this land, and for a season held 
dominion over it? 


From the analogies comprised in the early 
portion of this work, we also clearly see that 
some ancient race came from the southern parts 
of Asia; and, wandering southwardly through 
America, resumed their ancient customs, pre- 
served in some degree their language, built ram- 
parts, pyramids, and cities as of old, and es- 
tablished their primitive systems of mythol 
and astronomy. History, too, points out clearly 
the emigration from Babylon to Egypt, Egypt 
to Caucasus, and Caucasus to Siberia, of a 
learned, warlike, and great nation. We also 
know they were driven hence, but here we lose 
all traces of them, and their only vestiges are 
the walls and ramparts, tumuli and medals, yet 
discoverable in the latter country, where, since 
their time, a nomadic race, and one partaking in 
no degree of the excellence of that driven away, 
has held dominion. From the analogical evi- 
dence alluded to, there is some probability the 
went to America from Siberia, and founded the 
civilized empire there discovered. It is deserv- 
ing of inquiry, whether this probability can be 
made a matter of certainty. In order to do this 
satisfactorily, it were well first distinctly to un- 
derstand the position, and distance of that very 
narrow passage of water dividing Asia from 
America, usually known as Behring’s Straits. ° 

The pe then, of a passage across 
these straits is madecertain. T'hey are only Jy 

y 


And at page eighty it is said : 


From what has here been related, then, it is 
thought that little orno doubt can arise as to the 
destination of the three expelled races, on their 
departure from Egypt: T'he first, in a north- 
easterly direction through Palestine; the second, 
under Jehovah’s guidance, into the land of Ca- 
naan; and the third, through Greeee, westwardly 
through Europe, to their final destination in 
Great Britain. Here, then, we return to the 
subject matter of our investigation, viz: the 
progress of this first migratory race of Cuthite 
‘“‘shepherds,”’ after they journeyed from Egypt 
to Palestine. 


Pursuing the chain of reasoning with the 
closeness of a legal argument, the author 
says: 


It will be recollected perhaps, that in the ar- 
gument exhibiting the anatomical analogy be- 
tween the aboriginal race of America, and that 
of Southern Asia, a close affinity was remarked 
between the characteristic traits of the North 
American Indian, and the Mongol or Tartar 
race, in their nomadic life, and their rejection of 
civilization. We find in North America, tumuli, 
ramparts, ete., which the Indians know nothing 
about; and from what has thus far been shown, 
these works prove to be the remains of some 
other, and a more civilized race. The Mongolian 
family are equally rude with the Indian, and 
as little disposed to exert a talent for mechanical 
ingenuity. If, then, we find in Tartary and Si- 
beria, monuments, like the American, display- 
ing industry and talent, unknown to and unprac- 
tised by those nations, we must necessarily 
conclude they are the works of some ancient 
and great people once occupying the land so 
enriched by the remnants of former greatness 
and power. That these exist, it is proposed to 
show : 

‘In the museum at St. Petersburgh, are pre- 
served a multitude of vessels, diadems, weapons, 
military trophies, ornaments of dress, coins, etc., 
which have been found in the Tartarian tombs, 
in Siberia, and on the Volga. They are of 
gold, silver, and copper. 

“In the tombs of Siberia, and the deserts 
which border it southward, are found thousands 
of cast idols of gold, silver, copper, tin, and 
brass. 

“Some of the tombs are of earth, and raised 
as high as houses, and in such numbers, upon 
the plain that at a distance, they appear like a 
ridge of hills; some are partly of rough hewn 


ty-two miles across, and that distance is divided 
three islands. 'To establish, then, the probability 
that emigration followed this route, the following 
considerations are worthy of attention : 


And here a new piece of evidence unex- 
pectedly presents itself, consisting of a hie- 
roglyphical map, obtained in Mexico by 
Chevalier Botturini about 1780. The Chev- 
alier was imprisoned, lost his papers and 
died in confinement, of a broken heart. 
Mr. Bullock, formerly of London, now of 
Cincinnati, afterwards visited Mexico as a 
traveler and antiquary, and was sufficiently 
foriunate to recover the ‘* Aztec Map” of 
Botturini, which is engraved and prefixed to 
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Mr. Delafield’s work, with the remarks and 
notes of Botturini in fac simile. 

If it is authentic,—and its correspondence 
with this kind of Mexican representation, 
the character of those who vouch for it, the 
manner in which it was obtained, leave, it 
seems, no doubt upon that point,—a most 
striking corroboration of the supposed jour- 
neyings of this people is then presented. 


The native Mexicans stated it to be a chart de- 
lineating the entrance into America of the Aztec 
race, and a narrative of their slow and polemic 
journey southwardly into Anahuac. 

It commences, as they alleged, with the de- 
parture of their ancestors from an island. 

The drawing begins by exhibiting an enclo- 
sure, intended to designate the boundary of a 
narrow passage of water, in the centre of which is 
an island, and from this island they reached the 
main land in a boat, as is here portrayed. On 
the island are six hieroglyphics, each denoting 
the word “calli,” or * house,”’ surrounding the 
emblem of a tumulus erected for worship. 
Beneath are two figures, male and female, the 
latter being distinguished by the two small tres- 
ses resembling horns, as in the mythological 

ainting of the age of famine. Attached to the 
emale is an emblem used heraldically, and 
points her out as one of the “children of the 
sun,’’—a title claimed equally by the Hindoos, 
ancient Egyptians, and Peruvian Incas. 

Here it were well to notice how distinctly it 
is shown that the emigration into America of 
this civilized family, was from an island tn a 
narrow passage of water. Search the continent 
on all its coasts, and no such place is to be found 
except at Behring’s Straits, which have been 
already described. Is there not, then, additional 
proof in confirmation of the opinion, that this 
passage was that which facilitated the peopling 
of America from the nations of Asia? 


For a full idea of this map, as describing 
the progress of the ancestors of the Mexi- 
cans, we can only refer tothe work itself. 


It were impossible at the present day to ex- 
hibit the positions of the various towns, which 
we find delineated on this map. No doubt the 
traveler through the north-western part of the 
United States, passes them constantly. Here 
he meets the ruins of an ancient city, of which 
nought remains, save its ramparts and “ high 
places,”’ and there the lofty tumulus and range of 
walls point out to him the spot where sacrifices 
were once offered, or beacon fires were lighted. 
The names, however, and glory of those places 
have departed, and they are an enigma to the 
world. This map, no doubt, gives us the appel- 
Jation of the most promincnt cities, but to locate 
them with certainty were heyond the power of 
the present age. 


quietude, 


The author concludes the book by an ab- 
stract of the points made and the testimony 
offered in support of them, and at the finis 
thus takes leave of his readers. 


Do these incidents form a well connected 
chain ? 

The evidence adduced is no hypothesis. It is 
based on the testimony of the most credible wit- 
nesses, whose names and works have been cited 
in their respective places. 


necessary. 


candid and courteous consideration of the reader; 
and to him he tenders a respectful, and probably, 
final farewell. 


We have already extended this notice so 
far, that comment will render it tiresome. 
It is not every position of the work that 
will bear examination; in fact it would be 
very strange, if, in the prosecution of an 
enquiry where all ordinary lights are put 
out and the darkness of at least twenty cen- 
turies has succeeded, one-half or one-fourth 
of our author’s propositions were not open 
to doubt. As an instance, it is highly im- 
probable that a people who knew the use of 


iron, as it seems the descendants of Cuth 7 


did, would ever lose it. The stone tumuli 
and walls of the North exhibit no evidences 
of having been wrought, and the universal 


belief is contrary to the supposition that ‘ 
But we can- | 


this metal was known here. 
not too much admire the soundness of man- 
ner and the logical precision with which the 
subject is treated. It contrasts in this with 
many similar productions of antiquaries. 
In endeavoring to penetrate the obscurity 
which shrouds the transactions of the past, 
most men become bewildered and indulge in 
speculations which require more credulity 
than reason to be received as truths. 
T, 


So 


GREAT MEN. 


Tue pure gold of human character can | 


only be wrought out into the noblest forms of 
majesty and beauty after passing through 


a fiery ordeal of trial and suffering. With- © 


out this ordeal whatever of gold originally 
belongs to character is corrupted by the 
presence of much dross, No very great 
man ever rose sun-like in the firmament 
of mind, who had not previously passed 
through a night of doubt, despair, and dis- 


T. H. 8. 


The author omits © 
any argument on the premises, and deems it un- 7 
With the simple statement, then, of © 
recorded incident, he submits the case to the 7 
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SELECT MISCELLANY. 





ITALY. 


THE IDLER IN ITALY. BY THE COUNTESS OF 
BLESSINGTON.”* 


WE now resume our original plan, of drawing 
largely upon recently published books, American 
and European, for materials for our department 
of Select Miscellany; and we consider it fortu- 
nate for our readers and ourselves, that we have 
to begin anew upon so agreeable, piquant, and 
discursive a work, as this last from the pen of 
Lady Blessington, Though not remarkable for 
strength or polish, Lady B. is a very charming 
writer; and when she has an opportunity of 
dealing in what may be called literary gossip, 
she renders her pages exceedingly fascinating. 
Her “Conversations with Lord Byron” cannot 
have escaped the recollection of the intelligent 
reader, By many, a great part of those conver- 
sations was thought to be apocryphal; but the 
nature of Lady Blessington’s intimacy with the 
noble poet, during her sojourn at Geneva, as we 
find it detailed in the present work, in our esti- 
mation puts the stamp of probability on the 
whole of that production. 

Though but lately published, the “Idler in 
Italy” is the Journal of a tour commenced in 
August, 1822, and ended in May, 1828. Our 
extracts are brief gleanings through this whole 
period.—Ep. Hesperian, 





BYRON AND SHELLEY, 


We are again at Geneva, which has as 
yet lost none of its beauty, although the 
autumn has tinged the foliage all around 
with its golden tints, and given a coldness 
to the air, that renders warm shawls a ne- 
cessary accompaniment in all excursions. 
We went on the lake to-day, and were rowed 
by Maurice, the boatman employed by Lord 
Byron during his residence here. Maurice 
speaks of the noble poet with enthusiasm, 





“Reprint. 2 yols.12mo. Philadelphia: Carey and 
Hart. Cincinnati: Alexander Flash. 1839. 


and loves to relate anecdotes of him. He 
told us, that Lord Byron never entered his 
boat without a case of pistols, which he 
always kept by him; a very superfluous 
ceremony, as Maurice seemed to think. He 
represented him as generally silent and 
abstracted, passing whole hours on the lake 
absorbed in reflection, and then suddenly 
writing with extreme rapidity, in a book he 
always had with him. He described his 
countenance, to use his own phrase, as 
““ magnifique,’ and different from that of 
all other men, by its pride, (fierte was the 
word he used.) ‘* He looked up at the 
heavens,’’ said Maurice, ‘‘ as if he thought 
it was his proper place, or rather as if he 
accused it of keeping him here; for he is 
a man who fears nothing, above or below. 
He passed whole nights on the lake, always 
selecting the most boisterous weather for 
such expeditions. I never saw a rough 
evening set in, while his lordship was at 
Diodati, without being sure that he would 
send for me ; and the higher the wind, and 
the more agitated the lake, the more he ‘en- 
joyed it. We have often remained out 
eighteen hours at a time, and in very bad 
weather.—Lord Byron is so good a swim- 
mer, that he has little to dread from the 
water.—Poor Mr. Shelley,’’ resumed Mau- 
rice, ‘‘ ah! we were all sorry for him !—He 
was a different sort of man; so gentle, so 
affectionate, so generous; he looked as if 
he loved the sky over his head, and the 
water on which his boat floated. He wayld 
not hurt a fly, nay, he would save every- 
thing that had life; so tender and merciful 
was his nature. He was too good for this 
world; and yet, lady, would you believe it, 
some of his countrymen, whom. IL have 
rowed in this very boat, have tried to make 
me think ill of him ; but they never could 
succeed, for we plain people judge by what 
we see, and not by what we hear.” This 
was, in language somewhat different, the 
sentiment of our boatman’s account of Byron 
and Shelley, two of the most remarkable 
spirits of our age. He seemed to admire 
the first, but it is evident he loved the 
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second. How intellectual must the inter- 
course of two such minds have been ; and 
how advantageous to Byron must have been 
the philanthropy and total freedom from 
bitterness of Shelley. Even the unworld- 
liness of Shelley’s mind must have pos- 
sessed an additional charm in soothing the 
irritability of Byron’s too sensitive and 
misanthropic disposition; soured and dis- 
gusted by the conventional habits and artifi- 
cial society, from the trammels of which he 
had but lately broken, with the wounds 
which he had inflicted on his feeling, still 
rankling. 





LORD BYRON. 


I nave seen Lord Byron, and am disap- 
pointed! But so it ever is, when we have 
heard exaggerated accounts of a person ; 
or when, worse still, we have formed a 
beau ideal of him. Yet, most people would 
be more than satisfied with Byron’s appear- 
ance, and captivated by his manner; for the 
first is highly prepossessing, and the second 
is graceful, animated, and cordial. Why, 
then, has he disappointed my expectations? 
and why is it, that on thinking of those 
portions of his writings that have most 
delighted me, I cannot figure the man I 
have seen as their author. No, the sublime 
passages in **Childe Harold,’’ and ‘* Man- 
fred,’’ cannot be associated in my mind, 
with the lively, brilliant conversationist that 
I this day saw. They still belong, in my 
fancy, to the more grave and dignified indi- 
vidual, that I had conceived their author to 
have been; an individual resembling Phil- 
lips’ portrait of Byron, but paler and more 
thoughtful. I can imagine the man i saw, 
as the“author of ‘*‘ Beppo”’ and * Don Ju- 
an.’ He is witty, sarcastic, and lively 
enough for these works; but he does not 
look like my preconceived notion of the 
melancholy poet. Well, I never will again 
allow myself to form an ideal of any person 
I desire to see; for disappointment never 
fails-to ensue. And yet there are moments 
when Byron’s countenance is ‘‘ shadowed 
o’er with the pale cast of thought,’’ and at 
such moments, his head might well serve as 
a model for a sculptor or painter’s ideal of 
a poet; but in an instant, an arch smile re- 
places the pensive character of his counte- 
nance, and some observation, half fun and 
half malice, chases the sombre and more 
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respectful feelings, which were beginning 


to exist for him. His head is peculiarly 
well shaped, the forehead high, open, 
and highly indicative of intellectual pow- 
er; his eyes are gray and expressive, one 
is visibly larger than the other; the nose 
looks handsome in profile, but in front 
is somewhat clumsy; the eyebrows are 
well defined and flexible ; and the mouth is 
faultless, the upper lip being of Grecian 
shortness, and both as finely chiselled, to 
use an artist’s phrase, as those of an antique 
statue. ‘There is a sccrnful expression in the 
latter feature that does not deteriorate from 
its beauty, and which is not assumed, as 
many people have supposed, but is caused 
by the peculiarity of its formation. His 
chin is large but well shaped, and not at all 
fleshy, and finishes well his face, which is of 
an oval form. His hair has already much 
of silver among its dark brown curls; its tex- 
ture is very silky, and although it retreats 
from his temples leaving his forehead very 
bare, its growth at the sides and back of his 
head is abundant. I have seldom seen finer 
teeth than Lord Byron’s, and never asmooth- 
er or more fair skin, for though very pale, 
his is not the pallor of ill health, but the 
fairness peculiar to persons of thoughtful 
dispositions. He is so exceedingly thin, 
that his figure has an almost boyish air; 
and yet there is something so striking in his 
whole appearance, that he could not be mis- 
taken for an ordinary person. 

This description is perfectly exact, and 
would convey the impression of more than 
usual personal attractions, which Lord Byron 
may certainly claim ; and yet his appearance 
has, nevertheless, fallen short of my expec- 
tations. I do not think that I should have 
observed his lameness, had my attention 
not been called to it by his own visible con- 
sciousness of this infirmity—a conscious- 


ness that gives a gaucherie to his movements: 


yet, even now, I am not aware which foot 
is the deformed one. His are the smallest 
male hands I ever saw ; finely shaped, deli- 
cately white, and the nails, couleur de rose, 
showing pearly half moons at the bottom, 
and so polished, that they resemble those 
delicate pink shells we find on the sea-coast. 
He owes less than any one of my acquaint- 
ance to his toilet, for his clothes are calcu- 
lated to disfigure, rather than to adorn him, 
being old fashioned and fitting ill. His voice 
and accent are particularly clear and har- 
monious, but somewhat effeminate ; and his 
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enunciation is so distinct that, though his| our stay, and had so many questions to ask 
general tone in speaking is low, not a word about old acquaintances and haunts, that the 
islost. His laugh is musical, but he rarely | time passed rapidly. His memory is one 
indulged in it during our interview; and| of the most retentive 1 ever encountered ; 
when he did, it was quickly followed by a| for he doesnot forget even trifling occurrences, 
graver aspe.t, as if he liked not this exhibi-| or persons to whom, I believe, he feels a 
tion of hilarity. .Were I asked to point out| perfect indifference. He expressed warmly, 
the prominent defect of Byron’s manner, [| at our departure, the pleasure which our 
should pronounce it to be a flippancy in-| visit afforded him-—and I doubt not his sin- 
compatible with the notion we attach to the | cerity ; not that I would arrogate any merit 
author of Childe Harold and Manfred; and|in us, to account for his satisfaction; but 
a want of the self-possession and dignity | simply because I can perceive that he likes 
that ought to characterise a man of birth| hearing news from his old haunts and asso- 
and genius. Notwithstanding this defect, | ciates, and likes also to pass them en revue, 
his manners are very fascinating—more so, | pronouncing, en passant, opinions, m which 
perhaps, than if they were dignified; but he| wit and sly sarcasm are more obvious than 
is too gay, too flippant for a poet. good nature. Yet he does not give me the 

When we arrived at the gate of the court-| impression that he is ill-natured or malicious; 
yard of the Casa Saluggo, in the village|even while uttering remarks that imply the 
of Albano, where he resides, Lord Bles-| presence of these qualities. It appears to 
sington and a gentleman of our party left| me that they proceed from a reckless levity 
the carriage and sent in their names. They | of disposition, that renders him ineapable of 
were admitted immediately, and experienced | checking the spirituel but sarcastic sallies 
a very cordial reception from Lord Byron, | which the possession of a véry uncommon 
who expressed himself delighted to see his| degree of shrewdness, and a still more rare 
old acquaintance. Lord Byron requested to} Wit, occasions ; and seeing how he amuses 
be presented to me; which led to Lord| his hearers, he cannot resist the temptation, 
Blessington’s avowing that I was in the| although at the expense of many whom he 
carriage at the gate, with my sister. Byron | professes to like. 
immediately hurried out into the court, and 
I, who heard the sound of steps, looked 
though the gate, and beheld him approaching 
quickly towards the carriage without his 
hat, and considerably in advance of the 
other two gentlemen. ‘‘ You must have 
thought me quite as ill-bred and sauvage as 
fame reports,” said Byron, bowing very 
low, ‘‘in having permitted your ladyship to 
remain a quarter of an hour at my gate: but 
my old friend Lord Blessington is to blame, 
for I only heard a minute ago that it was so 
highly honored. I shall not think you do 
not pardon this apparent rudeness, unless 
you enter my abode—which I entreat you 
will do;”’ and he offered his hand to assist 
me to descend from the carriage. In the 
vestibule stood his chasseur, in full uniform, 
with two or three other domestics ; and the 
expression of surprise visible in their coun- 
tenances, evinced that they were not habitu- 
ated to see their lord display so much cor- 
diality to visiters.* 

Our visit was along one ; for when we 
proposed abridging it, he so warmly urged 
Pe eral nn + Sek aed TON, Se ce RIE 


¢ As the Conversations with Lord Byron have been 
published, the reader is referred to them. 

































THE MEDICI. 


‘T'HE approach to Florence is imposing, 
and prepares one for the grandeur and beau- 
ty ofa town, that surpasses my expectations ; 
much as they had been raised by the vari- 
ous descriptions I had heard and read of it. 
A thousand associations of the olden time 
recur to memory on viewing this noble city. 
The Medici, those merchant princes to some 
few of whom Florence owed so much, from 
Cosimo, the Padre della Patria, to the licen- 
tious, depraved, and banished Alexander, 
seem to be brought before us with an identi- 
ty that they never were invested with while 
we perused their histories in cold and dis- 
tant lands. ‘Through the streets which we 
now pass, paced many a brave and many a 
dark spirit, ‘fit for treason, stratagem and 
spoil ;’’ and many a branch of that family, 
the catalogue of whose crimes, as given by 
the old historians, forms one of the darkest 
that ever made a reader shudder. Here was 
born Catherine and Mary de Medici, whose 
ambition, and reckless mode of satisfying it, 
have furnished so many atrocities to the 
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page of History; and here figured Bianca 
Capella, more fair than chaste, whose tragic 
death formed a dramatic sequel to her ro- 
mantic story. 

Here shone the lovely Eleonor of Toledo, 
niece to the grand duchess of that name, and 
wife to her profligate son Don Pietro de 
Medici, who suspecting her virtue, remo- 
ved her to Caffagioli, a country residence of 
his family, and there plunged a dagger in the 
heart he had alienated from him by a series 
of actions of the most open depravity. This 
crime was acknowledged by Francisco, his 
brother, then reigning duke, to Philip of 
Spain, who took no steps to punish it; not- 
withstanding thatthe family of the murdered 
victim, and in particular the Duke of Alba, 
evinced their just abhorrence and indigna- 
tion at the ruthless deed. 

Here, too, dwelt the beautiful Isabella de 
Medici, daughter of Cosmo I, and wife to 
Paul Orsino, Duke of Bracciano. Therare 
personal attractions, and still more rare men- 
tal endowments, of this lovely and ill-fated 
woman, rendered her the universal favorite, 
as well as the acknowledged ornament, of 
the Tusean court. Fondly beloved by her 
father, he encouraged, rather than censured 
her unwillingness to leave Florence, where 
she continned to reside until his death, not- 
withstanding the repeated efforts of her hus- 
band to induce her to accompany him to his 
home. Soon after the accession of Francis- 
co, Orsino, maddened by the general admi- 
ration which his beautiful wife excited, and 
more especially by his jealousy of Troilus 
Ursino, a relative of his own, arrived at the 
court after along absence from Florence. 
He pressed her with such a show of affec- 
tion to accompany him to a residence of his 
named Cerreto, thatshe yielded to his request 
though not, as it is said, without a presenti- 
ment of danger: and was strangled by him 
while he feigned to embrace her. How are 
the annals of the house of Medici stained 
with crime, and how vividly are they recall- 
ed to memory when beholding their abodes! 

* * * How many recollections of the old- 
en time are awakened by the apartments in 
the Pitti Palace ! many of which have been the 
scenes ofsuch stirring events in the lives of the 
family who enriched it with treasures of art. 


Hither it was that Cosimo, the first duke of | 


the house of Medici, removed, that he 
might exhibit the vanity and ostentation 
which formed such striking features in his 
character, more splendidly than in the resi- 





dence which reminded his subjects of the 
liberty of which he had deprived them. 
Here it was that his duchess, Eleonore de 
Toledo, gave birth to offspring whose crimes 
entailed no less misery on themselves than 
on others. From this palace went forth that 
gorgeous procession, the first exhibition of 
his ambition to play the sovereign, on the 
occasion of the baptism of his first-born, 
Mary ; when the Abbess of the celebrated 
Convent of Marata, followed by one hundred 
ladies of the most ancient and noble houses 
of Florence, habited in their richest robes 
and jewels, accompanied the infant to the 
baptismal font. Here it was that, in pos- 
session of enormous wealth, rank, station, 
and consideration, he pined for—what? To 
have precedence of the Duke of Ferrara, and 
to have the title of Grand attached to his 
Duchy. Poor human nature! never to be 
satisfied—ever desiring some fancied good— 
“ That little something unpossessed, 


Corrodes and leavens all the rest.” 
PRIOR. 


In this palace was solemnized the marriage 
of Lucretia, the third daughter of Cosimo, 
with the Duke of Ferraro; and hither was 
brought the body of his second son, the Car- 
dinal John, murdered, as was believed, by 
the hand of his brother Garcia. In one of 
these vast apartments, the body was laid in 
state, the face covered; and the wretched 
father became the executioner of Don Gar- 
cia, having stabbed him to the heart, as he 
was demanding pardon on his knees, in pres- 
ence of his unhappy mother, who in vain 
tried to prevent the fearful catastrophe. The 
superstitious narrators of this event assert, 
that Don Garcia denied the deed; and that 
Cosimo having forced him to approach the 
body of his murdered brother, the blood 
gushed afresh from the wounds of his corse, 
which was considered by the father to be so 
irrefragable a proof of the guilt of Don Gar- 
cia, that he slew himonthe spot. Eleonore, 
the wretched mother, followed her children 
to the grave in a few days, having died of a 
broken heart. This domestic tragedy was 
generally credited and propagated by the 
multitude, notwithstandiug that every thing 
was done to have it believed that the brothers 
perished of the plague, which at that period 
had caused many deaths. Cosimo’s own 
letters to his eldest son, Francisco, then in 
Spain, detailing all the circumstances of the 
illness and deaths of his sons and wife, are 
very curious; for they are so exeeedingly 
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circumstantial as to convey a notion that he 
must have had some strong motive for enter- 
ing into them at a period when his bereave- 
ment was so very recent. Here it was that 
Cosimo, following the example of Charles 
V, resigned the reins of empire to his son, 
Prince Francisco, who became regent; and 
in this palace received his ill-fated bride, the 
Archduchess Jane of Austria, whose life was 
one continued scene of wounded pride and 
jealousy, occasioned by the publicly display- 
ed preference of her husband to the fair, but 
frail Bianca Capello. Cosimo, too, though 
advanced in years, was not insensible to the 
tender passion ; for he yielded his affections 
to Eleonore de Albizzi, a young and beauti- 
ful girl, descended from one of the most 
ancient families in Florence. His attach- 
ment to this young person alarmed the Re- 
gent, his son, who, fearful that he might 
marry her, and forgetful of his own more 
culpable conduct with Bianca Capello, be- 
came the censor of his father. He employ- 
ed his valet, Sforza Almeni, to become a 
spy on the Grand Duke, and even remon- 
strated with him on the subject; which 
occasioned Cosimo to give way to so ungov- 
ernable a rage that, in this palace, he plun- 
ged his sword in the breast of Almeni, and, 
some say, was even disposed to use violence 
towards his son. By this mistress he had 
a child, named Don John, on whom he 
settled a considerable fortune ; and, having 
given a large dowry to the mother, he be- 
stowed her hand in marriage on Carlo Pan- 
ciatichi. 

Shortly after this period, Cosimo formed 
a liaison with Camilla Martelli, daughter of 
a Florentine gentleman of ruined fortune, 
butof high birth. Some scruples of a con- 
scientious nature led him to consult the Pope 
Pius V, who exhorted him to atone for the 
sin he had committed, by marrying the object 
of his attachment. ‘This marriage was pri- 
vately celebrated in the Pitti Palace, in 
presence of the relatives of the lady, and a 
few confidential favorites of the Grand Duke. 
To conciliate the Regent and his proud wife, 
Cosimo declared that Camilla should never 
have the treatment nor the title of Grand 
Duchess. Shortly after the celebration of 
the marriage, he retired from the Court with 
his bride, and an infant daughter, born pre- 
viously to their nuptials, and took up his 
residence in the country. 

This ill-assorted marriage, however it 
might have satisfied his conscientious scru- 


ples, destroyed the peace of his old age; for 
Camilla, vain, ambitious, and turbulent, was 
at no pains to conceal from him that her 
attachment had been founded only on ambi- 
tious motives. Disappointed in not having 
been acknowledged Grand Duchess, she 
treated him with even more than indifference, 
with marked dislike. Her neglect of his 
personal comfort, when reduced by repeated 
attacks of gout and apoplexy to nearly a 
state of helplessness, induced the Regent to 
have him removed to Florence. Here, in 
this palace, having lost not only the use of 
his limbs, but his speech, he lingered for a 
few months, making the walls echo with the 
sighs and groans wrung from him by the 
recollection of the past, and the dread of the 
future ; for he retained his senses to the last. 

It was probably this example of the ill- 
assorted union of Cosimo that led to the 
subsequent and more disgraceful conduct of 
Francisco. How often have these apart- 
ments witnessed the revels of Bianca Capello, 
and her infatuated lover! and the anguish, 
rage, and jealousy ofthe Duchess Jane, who, 
treated with perfect indifference by her hus- 
band, and with insolence by his favorite, had 
neither the art to lead him back to his duty, 


nor the patience to witness his open breach 
of it. 


THE NEAPOLITANS. 


NAPLes burst upon us from the steep hill 
above the Campo Santo, and never did aught 
so bright and dazzling meet my gaze. In- 
numerable towers, domes and steeples, rose 
above palaces, intermingled with terraces 
and verdantfoliage. ‘Thebay, with its placid 
waters, lay stretched before us, bounded on 
the left by a chain of mountains, with Vesu- 
vius, sending up its blue incense to the cloud- 
less sky. Capri, behind which the sun was 
hiding his rosy beams, stood like a vast and 
brilliant gem, encircled by the radiance of 
the expiring luminary; which was reflected 
in the glassy mirror that bathed its base ; 
and to the right, lay a crescent of blue isles 
and promontories, which look as if formed 
to serve as a limit to the waters that lave 
their bases. The scene was like one created 
by the hand of enchantment, and the sudden- 
ness with which it burst on us, added surprise 
to admiration. We ordered our postilions 
to pause on the brow of the hill, that we 
might gaze on the beautiful panorama before 
18 
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us, and as our eyes dwelt on it, we were 
ready to acknowledge that the old Neapoli- 
tan phrase of ‘* Vedi napoli e poi mori,”’ had 
a meaning, for they who die without having 
seen Naples, have missed one of the most 
enchanting views in the world. * * * 

The gaiety of the streets of Naples at night 
is unparalelled. Numberless carriages of 
every description are seen rolling along. 
The ice-shops are crowded by the beau 
monde, and the humbler portable shops, with 
their gaudy decorations, which are establish- 
ed in the streets, are surrounded by eager 
applicants for the sorbetto and lemonade, of 
which the lower class consume such quanti- 
ties. When I last night beheld numbers of 
both sexes flocking around the venders of 
iced water and lemonade, of which copious 
draughts were swallowed with apparent zest, 
I thought of the different and far less pleas- 
ing sight, which the streets of London pre- 
sent at the same hour; when so many per- 
sons of both sexes flock to those degrading 
receptacles of folly and vice, the gin-shops, 
to seek in the excitement of ebriety forget- 
fulness ofcares. Here all are gay and ani- 
mated; from the occupants of the coroneted 
carriage down to the lazaroni, who, in the 
enjoyment of the actual present, are reckless 
of the future. At one spot was seen one of 
those portable shops, peculiar to Naples, 
gaily painted and gilded, and illuminated by 
paper lanterns in the shape of balloons, tinted 
with the brightest colors, round which groups 
were collected devouring macaroni, served 
hot to them from the furnace, where it was 
prepared. At another shop, iced watermel- 
ons were sold in slices; the bright pink of 
the interior of the fruit offering a pretty con- 
trast to the vivid green of the exterior. 
Frittura, sending forth its savoury fumes, 
was preparing at another stall ; and frutti di 
mare was offered for sale on tables arranged 
along the Strada di San ta Lucia. The 
sounds of guitars were heard mingling with 
the joyous laugh of the lazaroni; and the 
dulcet voices of the groups in carriages who 
accosted each other with the animation pecu- 
liar to Italians, as their vehicles encountered 
on the promenade. ‘The sweet-sounding 
words signorina, amico, cara and carissa- 
mo, often broke on the ear; and above this 
scene of life and gaiety, this motley assem- 
blage of the beautiful and the grotesque, was 
spread a sky of deep azure thickly studded 
with stars, whose dazzling brightness seem- 
ed to shed warmth, as well as light, over the 
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moving picture. The contrast between the 
solitude and silence of Rome at night, with 
the hilarity of the crowds that fill the streets 
at Naples, is striking. ‘The people of the 
former partake the character of the Eternal 
City. They appear as if touched by the 
grandeur of the ruins that surround them; 
and are grave and dignified. ‘The Neapoli- 
tans, like their voleanic country, are never 
inastate of repose. Their gaiety has in it 
something reckless and fierce, as if the burn- 
ing lava of their craters had a magnetic influ- 
ence over theirtemperaments. * * * 

We drove to the Mole last night, and 
were amused by hearing an itinerant filosofo, 
as our laquais-de-place called him, recite 
passages from ‘T'asso’s Gerusalemme with 
an earnestness that excited no little sympa- 
thy and admiration from the circle around 
him. Murmurs of applause followed the 
pathetic parts of the poem, and showers of 
grains (a coin less than our farthings) reward- 
ed the reciter. ‘The animation with which 
the audience around the filosofo listened to 
passages that I should have thought too ele- 
vated for their comprehension, surprised me ; 
and suggested the reflection of how a simi- 
lar recitation would have been received by 
the lower classes in the streets in London. 
Here, the sensibilities of the people are not 
blunted, as with us, by the immoderate and 
generaluse ofardentspirits. ‘Thesimplicity 
of the diet operates, I am persuaded, most 
advantageously, not only on the frames, but 
on the minds, of the Neapolitans ; and leaves 
them free from the moody humors and fever- 
ish excitements engendered by the stimula- 
ting food and copious libations of porter and 
spirits to which the lower classes with us 
are so universally addicted. 

The Mole presents the bestscene at Naples 
for studying the tastes of the humblest portion 
of its inhabitants. Herethey abandon them- 
selves, with the gaiety of children broken 
loose from school, to the impressions pro- 
duced on their minds by the different per- 
sons who resort to this place to amuse them. 
At one spot the filosofo I named held his 
audience spell-bound; and at no great dis- 
tance, two men sang duets, accompanying 
themselves on their guitars, and making up 
in spirit what their music wanted in sweet- 
ness. A Polichinel displayed his comic 
powers with irresistible humor, exciting 
peals of laughter from his merry crowd; 
while, strange to say, a monk, mounted on 
a chair nearly opposite, brandished a cruci- 
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fix in the air with frantic gesture, exhorting 
the followers of Polichinel to desert that 
unworthy mime, and to follow him, who 
would lead them to the Redeemer. I must 
add, that the monk won few converts from 
Polichinel, notwithstanding that his menaces 
of the flames that awaited those who perse- 
vered in adhering to his rival were appalling. 
It was asserted by a gentleman who accom- 
panied us to the Mole, and who has long 
resided at Naples, that he was once present 
when this same monk becoming enraged at 
witnessing the preference accorded to Polich- 
inel, frantically exclaimed, while brandishing 
the crucifix with one hand, and pointing to 
it with the other, ‘‘ Behold ! this is the true, 
the only Polichinel! Follow this, and you 
are saved; but adhere tothe false Polichinel, 
and the never-dying flames shall make you 
exhibit more antics than that imp of Satan 
ever practised!’ ‘The vehemence and fury 
of this monk were really painful to witness. 
Surrounded but by a few followers, who 
cast wistful glances at Polichinel, the peals 
of laughter of the crowd who pressed round 
that merry wight almost drowned the tones 
of his voice ; but his imprecations loud and 
deep, were occasionally heard amidst their 
shouts of mirth; and 1 was glad when we 
quitted his vicinity, and no longer witnessed 
this fearful mixture of impiety, and reckless 
aa:  *** 

The streets of Naples present daily the 
appearance of a fete. The animation and 
gay dresses of the lower classes of the peo- 
ple, and the crowds who flock about, convey 
this impression. Nowhere does the stream 
of life seem to flow so rapidly as here ; not 
like the dense and turbid flood that rushes 
along Fleet Street and the Strand in London; 
but a current that sparkles while hurrying 
on. The lower classes of Naples observe 
no medium between the slumber of exhaus- 
tion, and the fever of excitement; and, to 
my thinking, expend more of vitality in one 
day than the same class in our colder regions 
do in three. They are never calm or quiet. 
Their conversation, no matter on what topic, 
is carried on with an animation and gesticu- 
lation unknown to us. Their friendly salu- 
tations might, by a stranger, be mistaken for 
the commencement of a quarrel, so vehement 
and loud are their exclamations ; and their 
disagreements are conducted with a fiery 
wrath which reminds one that they belong 
to a land in whose volcanic nature they 
strongly participate. Quickly excited to 












ems. 


anger, they are as quickly propitiated; and 
are not prone to indulge rancorous feelings. 


It is fortunate that this sensitive people 


are not, like ours, disposed to habits of intox- 
ication. 
same avidity that ardent spirits are in Eng- 
land; and this cooling beverage, joined to 
the universal use of macaroni, is happily 
calculated to allay the fire of their tempera- 
ments. 


Lemonade here is sought with the 





AMUSING ANECDOTE. 


Mr. Maruias, the reputed author of 


‘¢ Pursuits of Literature,’’ dined with us 
yesterday. 
diminutive stature, but remarkably lively and 
vivacious. 


He is far advaneed in years, of 


He is devoted to Italian poetry, 
and is a proficient in that language, into 
which he has translated several English po- 
His choice in the selection has not 
always been fortunate, He resents with 
warmth the imputation of having written the 
‘‘ Pursuits of Literature :”’ not that he would 


not be vain of the erudition displayed in that 


work, but because some of the persons se- 
verely treated in it were so indignant, that he 
positively denied the authorship, though the 
denial has convinced no one. Mathias’ 
conversation is interesting only on Italian 
literature. His friends (commend me to 
friends for always exposing the defects or 


petits ridicules of those they profess to like 


had prepared me for his peculiarities ; an 
he very soon gave proofs of the correctness 
of their reports. One of these peculiarities 
is an extraordinary tenacity of memory 
respecting the dates at which he, for the first 
time of the season, had eaten green peas, or 
any other early culinary delicacy ; another 
is the continual exclamation of ‘‘God bless 
my soul!’’ Dinner was not half over before 
he told us on what days he had eaten spring 
chickens, green peas, Aubergine, and a half 
hundred other dainties ; and at each entremet 
that was offered him, he exclaimed, ‘* What 
a delicious dish !—God bless my soul !”” 
Mr. Mathias has an exceeding dread ‘of 
being ridden or driven aver in the crowded 
streets of Naples ; and has often been known 
to stop an hour before he could muster cour- 
age to cross the Chiaja. Being known and 
respected in the town, many coachmen pause 
in order to give him time to cross without 
being alarmed ; but in vain, for he advances 
half way, then stops, terrified at his imagi- 
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nary danger, and rushes back, exclaiming 
‘s+ God bless my soul!’ It is only when he 
meets some acquaintance, who gives him the 
support of an arm, that he acquires sufficient 
resolution to pass to the other side of a street. 
While he was dining in a cafe, a few days 
ago, a violent shower of rain fell, and patter- 
ing against the Venitian blinds with great 
noise, Sir William Gell observed that it rain- 
ed dogs and cats; at which moment a dog 
rushed in at one door of the cafe, anda 
frightened cat in at the other. 

«¢ Godbless my soul,’’ exclaimed Mathias, 
gravely, ‘‘soitdoes! soitdoes! who would 
have believed it ?”’ 

This exclamation excited no little merri- 
ment; and Mathias resented it by notspeak- 
ing to the laughers for some days. 





MARIE-LOUISE. 


Tue ex-Empress of France, Marie-Louise, 
has arrived on a visit to the King of Naples. 
I saw her yesterday, and a less interesting- 
looking woman I have seldom beheld. Her 
face must always have been plain, for neither 
the features nor expression are such as con- 
stitute good looks. ‘The first are truly Aus- 
trian ; the nose rather flat, the forehead any- 
thing but intellectual, the eyes a very light 
blue, and of an unmeaning character, and the 
mouth defective. Her figure is no longer 
round and well formed, as it is said to have 
formerly been ; and there is neither elegance 
nor dignity in her air or manner. She was 
attended by the Count de Neiperg, her 
avowed chamberlain ; and, as most persons 
assert, her not avowed husband. He isa 
gentleman-like looking man; and though 
winting an eye, his physiognomy is not 
disagreeable. Now that I have seen Marie- 
Louise, I am not surprised at her conduct 
on the fall of Napoleon; the weakness and 
indecision of her character are visible in a 
countenance, which might serve as an illus- 
tration to Lavater’s system, so indicative is 
it of imbecility. Marie-Louise had a great 
role to enact in the drama of life, had she 
only had spirit and heart enough to have filled 
it. Her devotion to Napoleon in his fallen 
fortunes would have been as honorable to 
her character as soothing to his feelings ; 
and was the more called for, as it would have 
justified the subserviency and show of affec- 
tion evinced towards him, while he ruled 
the destinies of France. How widely differ- 
ent has been the conduct of the Princess 


Catherine of Wirtemberg, towards her hus- 
band, the ex-King of Westphalia, brother 
of Napoleon! She nobly resisted every 
endeavor to induce her to renounce her hus- 
band, when driven from the throne which 
she shared. It was her duty, she said, 
never to forsake him to whom she had pledg- 
ed her vows at the altar ; and his misfortunes 
only served to render this duty still more 
imperative. How forcibly mustthe contrast 
afforded by the conduct of these two prin- 
cesses have struck Napoleon, when pining 
in exile; and how must it have aggravated 
the bitterness of his feelings, at this unnatural 
desertion, when, chained on a rock, Prome- 
theus-like, he fed on his own heart ! 





THE MAD HOUSE OF AVERSA, 


Aversa seems destined to be ever the 
scene where unbridled passions assert their 
wild empire. It was near to it, that the 
unfortunate Andrew, the husband of Queen 
Joan the first, of Naples, lost his life, in a 
manner that furnished presumptive evidence 
that if not chargeable with, she was at least 
implicated in the crime. When the reputa- 
tion attached of old to this place is reflected 
on, it may be a question for casuists to 
decide, whether the Oscan inhabitants of the 
ancient Atella, or the prisoners of the modern 
Aversa, were the more insane. One thing 
is certain, which is, that the present oceu- 
pants of the place are under better govern- 
ment than the former, and that their folly 
can injure none; and this is something 
gained, 

The attention paid to the comfort of the 
insane in this establishment, extends not 
only to their persons but to their minds ; 
and many are the satisfactory results with 
which this rational and merciful treatment 
have been attended. 

The opulent, when afflicted with the dread 
malady of loss of reason, can here find the 
most skilful care and judicious attention to 
their wants, for which a moderate yearly 
sum is paid, while they continue in the 
asylum, and the poor are received gratis. 
The first-named class occupy chambers, 
fitted up with the same attention to their 
comfort as if they were in their own homes. 
Hot and cold baths, an extensive library, a 
theatre, a concert room, an apartment appro- 
priated to astronomical instruments, and 
another to experiments in electricity, galvan- 
ism, and chemistry, are comprised within 
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the building. In short, the establishment 
resembles one of those arranged for the re- 
ception of inmates of cultivated minds and 
refined habits ; and such, many of the pen- 
sioners at Aversa have become, who entered 
it in astate of violent mental aberration, that 
gave little hope of their recovery. 

So anxious are the superintendents of the 
Maison de Sante to avoid wounding the 
feelings of their patients, that to banish even 
the semblance of confinement, the iron bars 
that secure the windows are constructed in 
the form of vases filled with flowers, painted 
on the interior and exterior, of the bright 
colors of the productions of which they are 
made in imitation. ‘Those who are not 
violent, are permitted to take their repasts 
together; and a strict attention, not only to 
cleanliness, but even to elegance of the toil- 
ette, is enjoined, Comedies are performed 
twice a week, and of concerts an equal num- 
ber. Balls are permitted whenever a desire 
for dancing is manifested ; and the patients 
are allowed to devote their mornings to any 
occupations most congenial to their tastes, 
idleness being prohibited. ‘Tragedies are 
considered too exciting, but comedies are 
supposed ta have a salutary effect on the 
minds of the inmates. ‘The performers are 
the patients, as are also the musicians of the 
concerts; and I have been told by those 
who have witnessed the performance, that 
it isso good as to defy the possibility of sus- 
pecting that the actors are deranged. Of the 
concerts I can speak from my own knowl- 
edge, for we were permitted to be present at 
one, composed of various pieces, all of 
which were admirably played. Many of 
the individuals, who entered the establish- 
ment without any knowledge of music, have 
subsequently evinced such a predilection for 
it, that when facilities for acquiring it have 
been afforded them, they have seldom failed 
in becoming skilful performers. Of this 
fact, severalexamples were giventous. ‘The 
soothing effect of music on the mind, has 
been found advantageous in the treatment of 
the patients; and a desire to acquire the 
accomplishment is considered a favorable 
symptom. In the library, we found several 
persons occupied in reading ; and more than 
one employed in making notes. So grave, 
and collected, was the aspect of each, that 
no observer could have imagined that their 
intellectual faculties had ever been deranged ; 
much less that they were then under the 
influence of insanity. On passing near the 





reading-desk of one, my eye glanced over 
the work he was perusing, and I discovered 
it to be a folio volume of the works of Cal- 
vin. ‘The reader was so engrossed by his 
study, that it was only when we approached 
close to him, that he became conscious of 
our presence. He instantly rose, took off 
his velvet cap, bowed politely, and smiling, 
made a pleasant allusion to the work he had 
been reading, by pointing to his head, which 
was very bald; thereby indicating a quibble 
on the word Calvin. Nothing could be 
more rational than his conversation, or more 
well-bred than his whole demeanor, until 
the sound of brisk music, from an adjoining 
chamber, struck on his ear ; when forgetting 
Calvin, and us, he sprang into the air with 
an entrechat, and left the room in a pas de 
Zephyr. ‘This gentleman is a marquis, of 
ancient descent and large fortune. 

Another of the inmates of Aversa, 2 Nea- 
politan officer of most gentlemanly appear- 
anee, accompanied his guitar in a voice of 
exceeding harmony. Deprived of reason 
by an unrequited passion, he was absorbed 
in a deep melancholy, and passed many 
hours of every day in singing melodies of 
his own composition, expressive of his 
unhappiness. ‘There was much pathos in 
his tones, and the air he sang was very 
plaintive. He seemed totally unconscious 
of our presence, and sang for some time 
con amore; but at length his voice died 
away, until it became like a whisper, and 
the lips continued to move though their 
sounds no longer reached us. 

Having examined the portion of the estab- 
lishment assigned to the upper class, we 
were conducted to that appropriated to the 
lower; and here, a: different scene awaited 
us. All was hilarity or grief, the indications 
of both sentiments being boisterously dis- 
played. Many of the patients crowded 
round us, requesting snuff, or coffee. Not 
a few questioned us with an air of anxiety, 
that saddened one to observe, whether we 
brought them intelligence from home ; while 
others entrusted us to take charge of letters 
to their friends to apprize them of the’ ill 
usage to which they were subjected. 

‘*How can you tell such falsehoods!’ 
said a man among the crowd; ‘**you know, 
or ought to know, that you are as mad as 
was Alexander the Great, when he strtck 
Clytus. Yes, you are raving mad, and ought 
to be chained in darkness ; for it is too hor- 
rid that [ and some others here, who possess 
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reason, should be compelled to herd with 
maniacs, and listen to their incoherent fan- 
cies, while such as you are allowed free- 
dom.”’ 

Thisremark called forth an angry rejoinder; 
and arising quarrel was only prevented by 
the rebuke of the superintendent, from whose 
stern glance both of the maniacs turned away. 
Another madman declared himself to be 
Charles Stuart, King of England, and offer- 
ed us his hand to kiss, with an assumption 
of regal dignity which called forth a shout 
of laughter from the crowd. 

‘* Bravo, bravissimo !’’ cried one amongst 
them; ‘‘only hear the idiot endeavoring to 
impose on the strangers, by passing himself 
off as their king.”’ 

*¢ Silence, rabble,’’ exclaimed the soi-dis- 
ant Charles Stuart, ‘‘and you,’’ looking 
indignantly at the last speaker, ‘‘ poor, con- 
temptible reptile, who announce yourself as 
Sovereign of the West.’’ 

*¢Of the East, and not the West,”’ inter- 
rupted the other; ‘‘but you know not the 
difference between the two, nor what you 
say.” 

The ‘“‘envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness,’’ so prevalent in the world, 
and exerting such a baleful influence over 
those not accounted mad, seemed to flourish 
here as much as in society ; each individual 
endeavoring to depreciate, or turn into ridi- 
cule his neighbor, and to elevate himself. 
These evil propensities, which appear to be 
innate in men, even while endowed with 
reason, are only more openly displayed when 
deprived of its guidance ; a guidance, which, 
alas! more frequently teaches their conceal- 
ment, than their correction or eradication. 

I turned away saddened from this too 
similar, but exaggerated representation of 
the vices of society, to pause at the open 
cell of a priest, who was prostrate before a 
wooden cross of his own manufacture. The 
crown of his head was shorn, but long locks 
of snowy hue fell from the sides of it, and 
mingled with his beard of the same venera- 
ble eolor, which reached to the cord that 
confined his robe around the waist. His 
face was pale as death, and his eyes, which 
were raised to the cross, were filled with 
tears, which chased each other down his 
attenuatedcheeks. He was not sensible that 

several persons were around him, and he 
prayed with a fervor truly edifying ;.the 
words of the prayer breathing the very soul 
of piety, Christian resignation, and adora- 
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tion for the Deity. Never was a more 
touching picture presented to me. I could 
have fancied it the original of one of those 
fine pictures of Correggio, or Rembrandt, 
but the deep intonations of the voice, and 
the fervent devotion which it expressed, 
gave a sublimity to this tableau vivant that 
no picture ever possessed. What a contrast 
to the scene passing at a few yards distance 
among the maniacs, insulting and deriding 
each other! The superintendent told us 
that for twenty years this priest had not 
ceased to pray with a similar fervor to that 
which we witnessed, during all the hours of 
the day, save when he hastily swallowed 
some bread and water, the only food he 
would touch. Sleep never stole on him, 
till he was exhausted by abstinence and 
fatigue ; but even in sleep he continued to 
ejaculate prayers, mingled with sighs and 
groans. In the times of the primitive Chris- 
tians, this man would have been deemed a 
model of holiness, and after death would 
have been canonized asa saint; a deep and 
never-ceasing sense of self-unworthiness, a 
contrite spirit, and an all-engrossing adora- 
tion of the Creator, were so far from being 
then considered as proofs of an aberration of 
reason, that they were regarded as the most 
convincing ones of a more than ordinary 
possesion of it. Yet these are the only 
symptoms ofinsanity attributed to this priest ; 
and from them in our days of civilization and 
mundane occupation, he is declared to be 
insane ! 

I left not this enthusiast unmoved. The 
earnestness of his prayers, and his total 
abstraction from all worldly concerns, made 
a deep impression on me. His life of sanc- 
tity, in the midst of the herd of maniacs, 
with whom he was surrounded, with, but 
not of them, reminded me of some pure 
stream gliding through a turbulent river, 
without mingling its clear water with the 
turbid waves. He is pitied but beloved by 
the superintendent and assistants of the 
asylum, and derided and insulted by the 
patients ; but he is insensible of the com- 
passion of the first, or the contempt of the 
second. 





PAULINE BONAPARTE. 


I nave been much amused by a long visit 
from the Prince Borghese, who is lately 
returned from England, of which he speaks 
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very highly. Such is the obesity of this 
noble Roman—for a Roman he is, though 
he resides at Florence—that he dare not 
indulge in repose in a horizontal position ; 
and sleeps either in his carriage, in which 
he drives about during the greater part of 
the night, or in a large chair, constructed for 
the purpose. His features are handsome, 
and the expression of his countenance is 
remarkably good-natured, but is never illu- 
minated by a ray of intellect ; and he seems 
so overpowered by the vast mass of flesh 
in which he is incased, that all personal 
movement is so difficult as to render him 
averse from attempting it. He gives one 
the notion of a man sheathed in a cowvre 
pied of eider-down, from which he cannot ex- 
tricate himself, and suffering incessantly from 
its warmth. His voice, too, is feeble ; and, 
issuing from so huge a frame, reminds one 
of the fable of the Montagne accouchee 
d’une Souris. He wears a profusion of 
rings of great value; so large in their di- 
mensions, that they might serve as bucklers 
for men of small stature. Altogether, he 
out-herods Falstaff in size, but wants the 
activity and vivacity of the fat knight. It 
took him ten minutes to recover his breath, 
after ascending the stairs to the drawing 
room, though two servitors assisted him in 
the operation. And this was the husband 
of the petite et mignonne Pauline! Never, 
surely, did Hymen join two persons so dis- 
similar before. 

In speaking to Prince Borghese, one is 
unconsciously tempted to raise one’s voice 
to the loudest pitch, as if addressing some 
person in an inner room, he seems so her- 
metically enclosed by his huge envelope of 
flesh ; yet his sense of hearing is not impair- 
ed. ‘The wealth of the Prince is immense, 
and his hospitality is commensurate with it. 
He is said to have a kind heart—(I wonder 
how it is to be got at through the thick ram- 
part by which it is encircled)—and though 
not gifted with much intellectual power, is 
not deficient in resolution ; witness his per- 
tinacity in resisting Pauline’s efforts to ex- 
tract a portion of his wealth. The beauti- 
ful Pauline (for beautiful she continued even 
to her dying day) ascertaining that the 
allowance granted by her husband when she 
separated from him, was too small to satisfy 
her expensive habits, and finding every 
attempt to induce him to pay her debts 
unsuccessful, sued him ina court of law, 
for a restitution of conjugal rights, and gain- 










ed her suit. She believed, and so did all 
who knew both parties, that tl marito would 
pay any sum, rather than have her again as 
an inmate in his palace. But she was mis- 
taken, for he submitted to the law; said he 
was ready to receive her, but refused to 
admit any of the numerous suite of dames 
de compagnie, gentilshommes de la cham- 
bre, secretaires, medecins, et cetera, who 
were attached to her establishment ; her two 
emmes-de-chambre only being allowed to 
accompany her. With these hard condi- 
tions, want of money compelled Ja belle 
Pauline to comply ; and she arrived at the 
Palazzo Borghese determined to achieve 
anew the conquest of the heart of her hus- 
band. She arrived all smiles; the Prince 
met her at the top of the stairs and embraced 
her : ‘* Cara Paulina” and “ Carissimo Ca- 
millo,’’ were gently murmured by the lips 
of each, as he led her nothing loth to the 
wing of the palace appropriated to her use. 
He inquired kindly about her health; nota 
word, or look, of reproach escaped either; 
and his manner was so amiable, that she 
fancied her empire already established. He 
took his leave, that she might, as he consid- 
erately said, repose from the fatigue of her 
journey, and kissed the beautiful little hand 
tenderly held out to him. Pauline was 
delighted; every thing looked couleur de 
rose; but lo! when having examined the 
suite of apartments allotted to her, she 
wished to enter those of the Prince, that 
she might thank him for the attention paid 
to her comfort in the arrangement of them, 
she found the door of communication between 
the two suites walled up ! 


Finding, after a short residence beneath 
the conjugal roof, that neither smiles, nor 
tears could unloose the purse-strings of her 
husband, or restore to her his affections, she 
left it and returned to her former abode, 
unable to commence any new suit against 
the Prince ; he having given her no ostensi- 
ble cause of complaint; aw contraire, hav- 
ing treated her with marked politeness during 
her residence beneath his roof. 


A Saxon monk travelling in Bavaria, saw 
a crowd laughing at the follies of an idiot: 
‘‘Ah! said he to his companions, idiots are 
more numerous in Saxony than in this stu- 
pid country.”,"—Hannah More. 
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STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
JEWS. 


Our lot is cast in very wonderful times. 
We have reached, as it were, Mount Pisgah 
in our march ; and we may discern from its 
summit the dim though certain outlines of 
coming events. ‘The tide of action seems 
to be rolling back from the west to the east ; 
a spirit akin to that of Moses, when he 
beheld the Land of Promise in faith and 
joy, is rising up among the nations ;—what- 
ever concerns the Holy Land is heard and 
read with lively interest; its scenery, its 
antiquities, its past history and future glo- 
ries engage alike the traveler and the divine. 
Hundreds of strangers now tread the sa- 
ered soil for one that visited it in former 
days; Jerusalem is once more a centre of 
attraction ; the curious and the devout flock 
annually thither from all parts of America 
and Europe, accomplishing in their laudable 
pursuit the promise of God to the beloved 
City ; ‘whereas thou hast been forsaken and 
hated so that no man went through thee, I 
will make thee an eternal excellency, the 
joy of many generations.” 

It would indeed be surprising if the wide 
diffusion of knowledge among all classes of 
the civilized world did not create a wider 
diffusion of interest for the history and lo- 
calities of Palestine. All that can delight 
the eye and feed the imagination is lavished 
over its surface ; the lovers of scenery can 
find there every form and variety of land- 
seape ; the snowy heights of Lebanon with 
itscedars, the valley of Jordan, the mountains 
of Carmel, Tabor and Hermon, and the wa- 
ters of Galilee, are as beautiful as in the 
days when David sang their praise, and far 
more interesting by the accumulation of re- 
miniscences. ‘The land, unbroken by the 
toils of the husbandman, yet enjoys her 
Sabbaths ; but Eshcol, Bashan, Sharon and 
Gilead are still there, and await but the 
appointed hour (so we may gather from every 
narrative) to sustain their millions ; to flow, 
as of old, with milk and honey ; to become 


leys and hills; a land of wheat and barley, 


olive-oil and honey ;”” 
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onee more ‘‘a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains and depths that spring out of val- 


and vines, and fig trees, and pomegranates, 
and to resume their 
ancient and rightful titles, ‘* the garden of 
the Lord,” and “the glory of all lands.” 
What numberless recollections are crowded 
upon every footstep of the sacred soil! 
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Since the battle of the five kings against 
four, recorded in the 14th chapter of Gene- 
sis, nearly two thousand years before the 
time of our Savior, until the wars of Na- 
poleon, eighteen hundred years after it, this 
narrow but wonderful region has never ceas- 
ed to be the stage of remarkable events. If, 
for the sake of brevity, we omit the enumer- 
ation of spots signalized by the exploits of 
the children of Israel, to which, however, 4 
traveller may be guided by Holy Writ with 
all the minuteness and accuracy of a road 
book, we shall yet be engaged by the scenes 
of many brilliant and romantic achievements 
of the ancient and modern world :—Take 
the plain of Esdraelon, alone, the ancient 
valley of Jezreel, a scanty spot of twenty- 
five miles long, and varying from six to four- 
teen in its breadth: yet more recollections 
are called up here than suffice for the annals 
of many nations. 
‘that ancient river, the river Kishon,”’ “ the 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera,”’ 
the object of the immortal song of Deborah 
and Barak ; and here, too, is Megiddo, sig- 
nalized by the death of the * good Josiah.” 
Each year, in a long succession of time, 
brought fresh events; the armies of Antio- 
ochus and of Rome, Egyptians, Persians, 
Turks and Arabs, the fury of the Saracens, 
and the mistaken piety of the crusaders, 
have found, in their turn, the land “ as the 
garden of Eden before them, and have left 
it a desolate wilderness.”’ 
the ferocious gripe of the revolutionary war ; 
the arch-destroyer of mankind sent his ar- 
mies thither under the command of General 
Kleber, and in 1799 gave the last memorial 
of blood to those devoted plains. 


Here by the banks of 


Nor did it escape 


But how small and transitory are all such 
reminiscences to those which must rivet the 
attention and feelings of the pious believer ! 
If Johnson could regard that man as little to 
be envied who could stand unmoved on Iona, 
or Marathon, or any spot dignified by wis- 
dom, bravery, or virtue, what must we say 
of one who eared not to tread Mount Zion 
or Calvary, or could behold with unmoist- 
ened eye, 

“those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet, 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nail’d 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross ?”* 

We have heard, indeed, that few persons 
can contemplate the Holy City for the first 





*First part of King Henry IV. 
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time without emotion: not long ago it was 
brought to our knowledge that two young 
men, (and they not especially serious,) on 
arriving within sight of its walls and moun- 
tains, struck by the reli gio loci: “How dread- 
ful is this place! this is none other but the 
house of God, and this is the gate of hea- 
ven,”’ slipped involuntarily from their camels, 
and fell into an attitude of adoration. 

This interest is not confined to the Chris- 
tians—it is shared and avowed by the whole 
body of the Jews, who no longer conceal 
their hope and their belief that the time is 
not far distant, when ** the Lord shall set his 
hand again the second time to recover the 
remnant of his people which shall be left, 
from Assyria, and from Egypt, and from 
Pathros, and from Cush, and from Elam, 
and from Shinar, and from Hamath, and 
from the islands of the sea; and shall set up 
an ensign for the nations, and shall assemble 
the outcasts of Israel, and shall gather to- 
gether the dispersed of Judah from the four 
corners of the earth.” 

Doubtless, this is no new sentiment among 
the children of the dispersion. ‘The novelty 
of the present day does not lie in the indul- 
gence of such a hope by that most venera- 
ble people—but in their fearless confession 
ef the hope; and in the approximation of 
spirit between Christians and Hebrews, to 
entertain the same belief of the future glo- 
ries of Israel, to offer up the same prayer, 
and look forward to the same consummation. 
In most former periods a development of 
religious feeling has been followed by a per- 
secution of the ancient people of God ; from 
the days of Constantine to Leo XIl., the 
disciples of Christ have been stimulated to 
the oppression of the children of Israel ; 
and Heaven alone can know what myriads 
of that suffering race fell beneath the piety 
of the crusaders, as they marched to recov- 
er the sepulchre of their Savior from the 
hands of the infidels. Buta mighty change 
has come over the hearts of the Gentiles ; 
they seek now the temporal and eternal 
peace of the Hebrew people ; societies are 
established in England and Germany to dif- 
fuse among them the light of the Gospel ; 
and the increasing accessions to the parent 
Institution in London, attest the public esti- 
mation of its principles and services. 

Encouraged by these proofs of a bettered 
condition, and the sympathy of the Gentiles 
who so lately despised them, the children 
of Israel have become far more open to 


































Christian intercourse and reciprocal inquiry. 
Both from themselves and their converted 
brethren, we learn much of their doings, 
much of their hopes and fears, that a few 
years ago would have remained in secret. 
One of them, who lately, in the true spirit 
of Moses, went a journey into Poland “ unto 
his brethren, and looked on their burdens,”’ 
informs us that ‘several thousand Jews of 
that country and of Russia, have recently 
bound themselves by an oath, that as soon 
as the way is open for them to go up to Je- 
rusalem, they will immediately go thither, 
and there spend their time in fasting and 
preying unto the Lord, until he shall send 
the Messiah. 
was,’ he continues, ‘‘ comparatively a short 
time since I had intercourse with my breth- 
ren according to the flesh, I found a mighty 
change in their minds and feelings in regard 
to the nearness of their deliverance. 
assigned one reason, and some another, for 
the opinion they entertained ; but all agreed 
in thinking that the time is at hand.” 
bodies, moreover, have acted on this im- 
pulse ; we state, on the authority of another 


‘* Although it 


Some 


Large 


gentleman, himself a Jewish Christian, that 


the number of Jews in Palestine has been 


multiplied twenty-fold ; that though, within 


the last forty years, scarcely two thousand 


of that people were to be found there, they 
amount now to upwards of forty thousand ; 
and we can confirm his statement from other 
sources, that they are increasing in multi- 
tude by large annual additions. A very re- 
cent English traveler, encountered many 
Jews on their road to Jerusalem, who inva- 
riably replied to his queries, that they were 
going thither ‘‘to die in the land of their 
fathers.” For many years past this desire 
had prevailed among the Hebrews; old San- 
dys has recorded it in his account of Pales- 
tine ;—but it has been reserved for the pres- 
ent day to see the wish so amply gratified. 
A variety of motives stimulate the desire ; 
the devout seek to be interred in the soil that 
they love; the superstitious, to avoid the 
disagreeable alternative of being rolled under 
the earth’s surface until they arrive in that 
land on the great morning of the resurrec- 
tion. But, whatever be the motives of a 
people now blinded by ignorance, who does 
not see, in fact, a dark similitude of the faith 
which animated the death-beds of the patri- 
archs ; of Jacob, and of Joseph who, ** when 
he died, made mention of the departing of 
the children of Israel, and gave command- 
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ment concerning his bones ?”’ 


among the Jews of India, he 


bewail the overthrow of their 


tained them, without a king, a 


Oh bring us to Jerusalem!”’ 


the converts to Christianity. 


dated but a few weeks ago 


and the remembrance of his 


Israel.’’ 


supposed, were limited to 


of the earth this extraordinary people, whose 
name and sufferings are in every nation under 
heaven, think and feel as one man on the 
great issue of their restoration—the utmost 
east and the utmost west, the north and the 
south, both small and large congregations, 
those who have frequent intercourse with 
their brethren, and those who have none, 
entertain alike the same hopes and fears. 
Dr. Wolff heard these sentiments from their 
lips in the remotest countries of Asia; and 
Buchanan asserts that wherever he went 


rials of their expulsion from Judea, and of 
their belief of a return thither. 
lem they purchase, as it were, one day in 
the year, of their Mussulman rulers; and 
being assembledin the valley of Jehoshophat, 


ple, and pray for a revival of its glory. 
Though they have seen the Temple twice, 
and the City six times destroyed, their con- 
fidence is not abated, nor their faith gone ; 
for eighteen hundred years the belief has sus- 


priest, through insult, poverty, torture, and 
death ; and now in the nineteenth century, in 
the midst of*‘ the march ofintellect,’’ and what 
is better, in the far greater diffusion of the 
written word of God both among Jews and 
Christians, we hear from all an harmonious 
assent to the prayer that concludes every 
Hebrew festival, ‘‘ The year that approaches, 


has not been begotten and sustained by rab- 
binical bigotry ; for although a fraction of 
the reformed Jews have excluded from their 
liturgy every petition for restoration, and 
even for the coming of the Messiah, yet it 
prevails more strongly, if possible, among 


before us a letter from a Hebrew proselyte, 


which the writer was visiting for the first 
time ; his heart overflows with patriotism, 


beheld the land of his fathers, to be hereaf- 
ter his ; ‘‘theirs, not by unholy war, nor by 
stratagem or treachery, but as the gift of 
Him who is yet to be the glory of his people 


In all parts 


found memo- 


At Jerusa- 


city and tem- 


prophet, or a 


This belief 


We have now 


at Jerusalem, 


ancestry ; he 


It is only within the last few years that 
the Jews, as a body, have been known be- 
yond the circle of curious and abstruse read- 
ers. Their pursuits and capacities, it was 


stock-jobbing, 
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money-lending, and orange-stalls; but few 
believed them to be a people of vigorous 
intellect, of unrivalled diligence in study, 
with a long list of ancient and modern wri- 
ters, whose works—though oftentimes mix- 
ed with matter, much of which is useless, 
and much pernicious, and calculated far more 
to sharpen than to enrich the understanding 
—bespeak most singular perseverance and 


ability. 


The emancipation of genius, which 


began under Moses Mendelsohn about the 
year 1754, brought them unlooked for fame 
on the stage of profane literature ;—the Ger- 
man, which had hitherto been regarded as 
an unholy language, became the favorite stu- 
dy of the liberalized Hebrews ; thence they 
passed to the pursuit of the various sciences, 
and of every language, whether living or 
dead; their commentators and critics, phi- 
losophers and historians, condescended to a 
race with the secular Gentiles, and gave, in 
their success, an earnest of the fruit that 
their native powers could reap from a wider 
field of mental exertion. 

That the Jews should be degraded and 
despised, is a part of their chastisement, and 
the fulfilment of prophecy ; but low and 
abhorred as they still are, we now hail for 
them the dawn of a better day, a day of re- 
generation and deliverance, which, raising 
them alike from neology and rabbinism, 
shall set them at large in the glorious liberty 


of the Gospel. 


This desirable consumma- 


tion, though still remote, has approached us 


stroyed.”’ 


more rapidly within the last few years. 
Societies at Basle, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
Berlin, Posen, and Breslau, for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, have been 
eminently prosperous ; but the London So- 
ciety, the first in date, is likewise the first 
in its magnitude and success. 

It is a very important feature in the gene- 
rality of the conversions, that they have ta- 
ken place among persons of cultivated under- 
standings and literary attainments. 
not to be told that those excellent societies 
have operated with success on ignorance and 
poverty, purchasing the one and persuading 
the other, where either necessity or incapa- 
city lay passive before them. These Jew- 
ish converts, like the prototype St. Paul, 
brought up at the feet of their Gamaliels in 
all the learning and wisdom of the Hebrews, 
now ‘preach the faith which once they de- 
We have already mentioned that 
several have become ministers of the Church 
of England ; on the Continent we find many 


The 


We are 
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among the Lutheran and Reformed clergy ; 
they have also their physicians, lawyers, 
head and assistant masters of the German 
Gymnasia; there are three professors and 
two lecturers, formerly Jews, in the Univer- 
sity of Breslau; five professors in Halle ; 
in Petersburg a professor of medicine; in 
Warsaw Dr. Leo, a convert, is one of the 
most celebrated physicians; in Erlangen 
we find Dr. Stahl; and in Berlin Dr. Nean- 
der, the celebrated church historian, fully 
proves that poverty of intellect is not an in- 
dispensable preliminary to Jewish conver- 
sion. 

But even where the parties have not been 
fully brought to the belief and profession of 
the Gospel, a mighty good has resulted from 
the missionary exertions. Ancient antipa- 
thies are abated, and prejudices subdued ; 
the name of Christian is less odious to the 
ears of a Jew; and many of the nation, ad- 
hering still to the faith of their forefathers, 
ceased to uphold the Talmudical doctrine, 
that the Gentiles are beasts created for the 
purpose of administering to the necessities 
of Israel. ‘They have conceived a respect 
for our persons, and still greater for our 
intellects ; an ardent desire is now manifest- 
ed by the Jews to hold conversation with 
the missionaries ; along the north coast of 
Africa, in Palestine, and in Poland, they 
have visited them in crowds; and many, 
doubtless, have borne away with them the 
seed which a study of the Scriptures will 
ripen into conviction. 

As a consequence of this more friendly 
intercourse between Jew and Gentile, we 
must mention the kindlier feelings entertain- 
ed by the Hebrews toward a converted broth- 
er. We have heard, indeed, from the lips 
of a proselyte, that he had, even within the 
last four or five years, observed an improve- 
ment in this respectamong his own relations; 
and the same factis most amply attested by 
the opinion and experience of Mr. Herschel. 

We wish we could say that this sentiment 
was universal; but, alas, we know many 
and lamentable exceptions. Thereare Jews 
in all parts of Europe who dare not avow 
their Christianity, so great is the fear of 
public reproach or domestic tyranny. In 
Constantinople, Tunis, and Turkey gener- 
ally, where the Jews have a police, and 
authority over their own body, conversion 
is as dangerous as in Ireland itself. When- 
ever a Hebrew is suspected of wavering in 
his rabbinical allegiance, he is imprisoned 


and bastinadoed; and no later than January 
of this year, a young man in Tunis, who 
had discovered an inclination to the hated 
faith, was assaulted so violently by his rela- 
tions, that ‘he fainted on the spot,’ says 
the missionary, ‘‘and lingered a few days, 
when he died.’’ Nevertheless, conversions 
even there, as in Ireland, are constantly on 
the increase ; it being still the good pleasure 
of God that the blood of the martyrs should 
be the seed of the Church. 

A desire, corresponding to this change of 
sentiment, is manifested to obtain possession 
of the word of God; and they eagerly de- 
mand copies of the Society’s editions of the 
Old Testamentin Hebrew. In the last two 
years fifty-four hundred copies have been sold 
by Mr. Stockfeldt, in the Rhenish provinces ; 
several thousands on the coast of Africa, by 
Mr. Ewald ; and in Konigsberg Mr. Bergfeldt 
sells copies to the amount of about one hun- 
dred pounds annually. In Poland and Jeru- 
salem the missionaries can dispose of all 
that are sent; and the last report of the So- 
ciety informs us that a less additional num- 
ber than twenty thousand copies would be 
utterly inadequate to the demands of the Is- 
raelites in all parts of the world. It is also 
very observable that the translation in their 
vernacular dialect has excited the liveliest 
interest among the long-neglected females 
of the Hebrew nation. All this indicates 
a prodigious change; hitherto they have 
cared little but for the legends of the Talmud 
and rabbinical preachments; they now be- 
take themselves to the study of Scripture, 
and will accept the Pentateuch printed and 
presented by the hands of Christians! This 
abundant diffusion of the Hebrew Bible has, 
more than any other cause, contributed to 
abate prejudice and conciliate affection. 

But a more important undertaking has 
already been begun by the zeal and piety of 
those who entertain an interest for the Jew- 
ish nation. ‘They have designed the estab- 
lishment of a church at Jerusalem, if possi- 
ble on Mount Zion itself, where the order of 
our Service, and the prayers of our Liturgy 
shall daily be set before the faithful in the 
Hebrew language. A considerable sum has 
been collected for this purpose; the mis- 
sionaries are already resident on the spot ; 
and nothing is wanting but to complete the 
purchase of the ground on which to erect 
the sacred edifice. 

The growing interest manifested for these 
regions, the larger investment of British 
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capital, and the confluence of British travel- 
ers and strangers from all parts of the world, 
have recently induced the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to station there a repre- 
sentative of our Sovereign, in the person of 
a Vice-Consul. This gentleman set sail for 
Alexandria at the end of last September— 
his residence will be fixed at Jerusalem, but 
his jurisdiction will extend to the whole 
country within the ancient limits of the 
Holy Land; he is thus accredited, as it 
were, to the former kingdom of David and 
the Twelve Tribes. 

This appointment has been conceived 
and executed in the spirit of true wisdom. 
We have done a deed which the Jews will 
regard as an honor to their nation; and have 
thereby conciliated a body of well-wishers 
in every people under heaven. ‘Throughout 
the East they nearly monopolize the con- 
cerns of traffic and finance, and maintain a 
secret but uninterrupted intercourse with 
their brethren in the West. Thousands 
visit Jerusalem in every year from all parts 
of the globe, and carry back to their respec- 
tive bodies, that intelligence which guides 
their conduct, and influences their sympa- 
thies.’ So rapid and accurate is their mutual 
communication, that Frederick the Great 
confessed the earlier and superior intelli- 
gence obtained through the Jews on all 
affairs of moment. Napoleon knew well 
the value of an Hebrew alliance; and en- 
deavored to reproduce, in the capital of 
France, the spectacle of the ancient Sanhe- 
drim, which, basking in the sunshine of im- 
perial favor, might give laws to the whole 
body of the Jews throughout the habitable 
world, and aid him, no doubt, in his auda- 
cious plans against Poland and the East. 
His scheme, it is true, proved abortive; for 
the mass of the Israelites were by no means 
inclined to merge their hopes in the desti- 
nies of the Empire—exchange Zion for 
Montmartre, and Jerusalem for Paris. The 
few liberal unbelievers whom he attracted 
to his view, ruined his projects with the 
people by their impious flattery; and a- 
verted the whole body of the nation by 
blending, on the 15th of August, the cipher 
of Napoleon and Josephine with the unut- 
terable name of Jehovah, and elevating the 
imperial eagle above the representation of 
the Ark of the Covenant. A misconcep- 
tion, in fact, of the character of the people, 
has vitiated all the attempts of various 
Sovereigns to better their condition: they 


have sought to amalgamate them with the 
body of their subjects, not knowing, or not 
regarding the temper of the Hebrews, and 
the plain language of Scripture, that ‘* the 
people shall dwell alone, and shall not be 
reckoned among the nations.” 

It is a matter for very serious reflection, 
that the Christians themselves have cast 
innumerable stumbling-blocks in the way 
of Hebrew conversion. ‘T’o pass over the 
weak and ignorant methods that men have 
adopted to persuade the Jews—let us ask 
whether the Christians have ever afforded 
to this people an opportunity of testing the 
divine counsel, ‘“‘by their fruits ye shall 
know them?’’ What is the record of the 
Christian periods of the second dispersion ? 
—aA history of insolence, plunder and 
blood, that fills even now the heart of 
every thinking man with indignation and 
shame! Was this the religion of the true 
Messiah? Could this be in their eyes the 
fulfilment of those glorious propheeies that 
promised security and joy in his happy 
days; when his ‘officers should be peace 
and his exactors righteousness?’’ What, 
too, have they witnessed in the worship 
and doctrine of Christian states? The 
idolatry of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
under which the Hebrews have almost uni- 
versally lived, the mummeries of their 
ritual, and the hypocrisy of their precepts, 
have shocked and averted the Jewish mind. 
We oftentimes express our surprise at the 
stubborn resistance they oppose to the re- 
ception of Christianity ; but Christianity 
in their view is synonymous with image- 
worship, and its doctrines with persecution: 
they believe that in embracing the dominant 
faith they must violate the two first com- 
mandments of the Decalogue, and abandon 
that witness, which they have nobly maih- 
tained for eighteen hundred years, to the 
unity of the God of Israel. 

It well imports us to have a eare that we 
no longer persecute or mislead this once- 
loved nation; they are a people chastened, 
but not utterly cast off; ‘‘in all their afflic- 
tion He was afflicted.’ For the oppres- 
sion of this people there is no warranty in 
Seripture ; nay, the reverse; their oppres- 
sors are menaced with stern judgments; 
‘‘T am jealous for Jerusalem and for Zion 
with a great jealousy, and I am very sore 
displeased with the heathen that are at ease ; 
for [ was but a little displeased, and they 
helped forward the affliction.’ This ig 
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the language of the prophet Zechariah ; and 
we may trace, in the pages of history, the 
vestiges of this never-slumbering Provi- 
dence. No sooner had England given shel- 
ter to the Jews, under Cromwell and 
Charles, than she started forward in a com- 
mercial career of unrivalled and uninter- 
rupted prosperity ; Holland, embracing the 
principles of the Reformation, threw off 
the yoke of Philip, opened her cities to the 
Hebrew people, and obtained an importance 
far beyond her natural advantages; while 
Spain, in her furious and bloody expulsion 
of the race, sealed her own condemnation. 
‘* How deep a wound,” says Mr. Milman, 
‘‘ was inflicted on the national prosperity by 
this act of the ‘ most Christian Sovereign,’ 
cannot easily be calculated, but it may be 
reckoned among the most effective causes 
of the decline of Spanish greatness.’”’— 
London Quarterly Review. 


—_—<»—— 


A SKELETON IN EVERY HOUSE. 


Wuen suffering under the pressure of 
our own distresses, whether they be of reg- 
ular continuance, or have come upon us of 
a sudden, we are apt to imagine that no indi- 
vidual in the surrounding world is so unfor- 
tunate as we, or, perhaps, that we stand al- 
together by ourselves in the calamity, or, at 
the most, belong to a small body of unfortu- 
nates, forming an exception from all the rest 
of mankind. We look to a neighbor, and, 
seeing that he is not afflicted with any open 
or palpable grievance, and making no com- 
plaint of any which are hidden from our 
eyes, we conclude that he is a man entirely 
fortunate and thoroughly happy, while we 
are never free from trouble of one kind or 
another, and in fact, appear as the very step- 
children of Providence. For every particu- 
lar evil which besets us, we find a contrast 
in the exactly opposite circumstances of 
some other person, and, by the pains of en- 
vy, perhaps, add materially to the real ex- 
tent of our distresses. Are we condemned 
to a severe toil for our daily bread, then we 
look up to him who gains it by some means 
which appear to us less laborious. Have 
we little of worldly wealth, then do we 
compare ourselves with the affluent man, 
who not only commands all those necessa- 
ries of which we can barely obtain a suffi- 
ciency, but many luxuries besides, which 
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we only know by name. 























Are we unblessed 
with the possession of children, we pine to 
see the superabundance which characterizes 
another family, where they are far less ear- 
nestly desired. Are we bereft of a succes- 
sion of tenderly beloved friends or rela- 
tives, we wonder at the felicity of certain 
persons under our observation, who never 
know what it is to wear mourning. In 
short, no evil falls to our lot but we are 
apt to think ourselves its almost sole vic- 
tims, and we either overlook a great deal 
of the corresponding vexations of our fellow 
creatures, or think, in our anguish, that they 
are far less than ours. 

We remember a story in the course of 
our reading, which illustrates this fallacy in 
a very affecting manner. A widow of Na- 
ples, named, if we recollect. rightly, the 
Countess Corsini, had but one son remain- 
ing to give her an interest in the world; 
and he was a youth so remarkable for the 
elegance of his person, and every graceful 
and amiable quality, that even if he had not 
stood in that situation of unusual tenderness 
towards his mother, she might well have 
been excused for beholding him with an ex- 
travagant degree of attachment. When 
this young gentleman grew up, he was sent 
to pursue his studies at the University of 
Bologna, where he so well improved his 
time that he gained the affection of all who 
knew him, on account of his singularly no- 
ble character and pleasing manners. Every 
vacation, he returned to spend a few months 
with his mother, who never failed to mark 
with delight the progress he had made, if 
not in his literary studies, at least in the 
cultivation of every personal accomplish- 
ment. Her attachment was thus prevented 
from experiencing any abatement, and she 
was encouraged to place always more and 
more reliance upon that hope of his future 
greatness, which had induced her at first to 
send him to so distant a university, and had 
hitherto supported her under his absence. 
Who can describe the solicitude with which 
a mother—and ‘‘she a widow” (to use the 
language of Scripture)—regards a last sur- 
viving son! His every motion—his every 
wish—she watches with attentive kindness. 
He cannot be absent a few minutes longer 
than his wont, but she becomes uneasy, and 
whatever be the company in which she sits 
at the moment, permits her whole soul to 
become abstracted in a reverie, from which 
nothing can rouse her but his return. If hie 
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comes on horse back, she hears the foot-fall 
of the animal while it is as yet beyond the 
ken of ordinary ears: if he be walking, she 
hears the sound of his foot upon the thresh- 
old, though confounded, to all other listen- 
ers, amidst the throng of his companions. 
Let him come into her room on ordinary 
occasions ever so softly, she distinguishes 
him by his very breathing—his lightest res- 
piration—and knows itis her son. Her en- 
tire being is bound up inshis, and the sole 
gorgon thought at which she dare not look, 
is the idea of his following the goodly and 
pleasant company with whom she had al- 
ready parted for the grave. Such exactly 
were the feelings of the Neapolitan mother 
respecting her noble and beloved—her only 
son. 

It chanced, however, that, just when he 
was about to return to Naples, perfected in 
all the instructions which couid be bestowed 
him, he was seized suddenly by a dangerous 
sickness, which, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the best physicians in Bologna, brought 
him in three days to the brink of the grave. 
Being assured that he could not survive, his 
only care, so far as concerned the living 
world, was for his mother, who, he feared, 
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external mark of being cheerful and con- 





tented in her situation. To this fortunate 
dame, the Countess offered her request, ma- 
king the circumstances of the case her only 
excuse for so strange an application. 

‘‘My dear Countess,’”’ said the lady, 
spare all apology, for, if I had really been 
qualified for the task, I would most gladly 
have undertaken it. But if you will just 
follow me to another room. I will prove to 
you that I am the most miserable woman in 
Naples.’’ So saying she led the mother to 
a remote chamber, where there was nothing 
but a curtain which hung from the ceiling 
to the floor. ‘This being drawn aside, she 
disclosed, to the horror of her visiter, a 
skeleton hanging from a beam! ‘Qh! 
dreadful!’’ exclaimed the Countess; ‘what 
means this?’’ ‘The lady looked mournful- 
ly at her, and after a minute’s silence, gave 
the following explanation. ‘'This,’’ she 
said, ‘was a youth who loved me before 
my marriage, and whom I was obliged to 
part with, when my relations obliged me to 
marry my presenthusband. We afterwards 
renewed our acqaintance, though with no 
evil intent, and my husband was so much 
infuriated at finding him one day in my 


would suffer very severely from her loss, if} presence, as to draw his sword and run him 


not altogether sink under it. It was his 
most anxious wish that some means should 
be used to prevent her being overpowered 
by grief; and an expedient for that purpose 
at length suggested itself to him. He wrote 
a letter to his mother, informing her of his 
illness, but not of its threatening character, 
and requesting that she would send him a 
shirt made by the happiest lady in all Na- 
ples, or she who appeared most free from 
the cares and sorrows of this world, for he 
had taken a fancy for such an article, and 
had a notion that by wearing it he would be 
speedily cured. The Countess thought her 
son's request rather odd, but being loth to 
refuse any thing that would give him even a 
visionary satisfaction, she instantly set about 
her inquiry after the happiest lady in Na- 
ples, with the view of requesting her kind 
offices after the manner described. Her in- 
quiry was tedious and difficult; every body 
she found, on searching nearer, to have her 
own share of troubles. For some time, she 
almost despaired; but having nevertheless 
persevered, she at length was introduced to 
one—a middle-aged married lady—who not 
only appeared to have all the imaginable 
materials of worldly bliss, but bore every 


through the heart. Not satisfied with this, 
he caused him to be hung up here, and eve- 
ry night and morning since then, has com- 
pelled me to come and survey his remains. 
To the world I may bear a cheerful aspect, 
and seem to be possessed of all the comforts 
of life; but you may judge if I can be really 
entitled to the reputation which you have 
attributed to me, or be qualified to execute 
your son’s commission.” 

The Countess Corsini readily acknow- 
ledged that her situation was most misera- 
ble, and retired to her own house, in despair 
of obtaining what she was in quest of, 
seeing that, if an apparently happy woman 
had such a secret sorrow as this, what were 
those likely to have who bore no such ap- 
pearance. ‘‘ Alas,” she said to herself, ‘*no 
one is exempt from the disasters and sor- 
rows of life—there is a skeleton in every 
house.”’ 

When she reached home, she found a 
letter conveying intelligence of her son’s 
death, which in other circumstances would 
have overturned her reason, or broken her 
heart, but, prepared as she was by the fore- 
sight of her son, produced only a rational 
degree of grief. When the first acute sen- 
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sations were past, she said resignedly to 
herself, that, great as the calamity was, it 
was probably no greater than what her 
fellow-creatures were enduring every day, 
and she would therefore submit with tran- 
quility. 

The application of this tale, tinged as it 
is with the peculiar view of continental 
manners and ideas, must be easy to every 
one of our readers. They must see how 
great fallacy it is to suppose that others are 
more generally than ourselves, spared any 
of the common mishaps of life, or that we, 
in particular, are under the doom of asevere 
fate. ‘They may be assured, that, beneath 
many of the most gorgeous shows of this 
world, there lurk terrible sores, which are 
not the less painful that they are unseen. 
The very happiest-looking men and women, 
the most prosperous mercantile concerns, 
have all their secret cankers and drawbacks. 
The pride of the noble—the luxury of the 


opulent—even the dignity and worship of 


the crown—all have a something to render 
them, if it were known, less enviable than 
they appear. We never, for our part, enter 
into any glittering and magnificent scene, 
or hear of any person who is reputed to be 
singularly prosperous or happy, but we im- 
mediately think of the probability which 
exists, that our own humble home and con- 
dition, disposed as we sometimes may be to 
repine about them, comprise just as much 
of what is to be desired by a rational man 
as the other. Even in those great capitals, 
where affluence and luxury are so wonder- 
fully concentrated, and all the higher orders 
appear so singularly well lodged and fed 
and attended to, we cannot help looking to 
the other side, and imagining for every one 
his own particular misery. The houses 
appear like palaces; but the idlest specta- 
tor may be assured of it, as one of the in- 
controvertible decrees of Providence—that 
there is a skeleton in every one of them. 


me 


MACBETH, 
AS WRITTEN AND AS ACTED. 


Wuen the theatres present no novelty 
claiming attention, as is now the case, we 
propose occasionally to take up some topic 
connected with the Drama, and contribute 
our mite to the common stock of its litera- 
ture. Sometimes our argument will be a 








play, sometimes an actor; and as we shall 
be desultory in our periods of writing, so 
shall we be in our choice of a subject. We 
shall neither confine our notices to those 
pieces which have possession of the stage, 
nor to the Drama of our own country. A 
tragedy which held the intellectual, impres- 
sible, but mobile Greek, by the day, is as 
full of matter interesting to the lover of the 
lofty arts as the noble productions of our 
own ancients. A comedy of Moliere’s 
teaches no less charmingly and well, than 
one of Congreve’s or Farquhar’s. The 
stilted verse of Dryden may unfold scenes 
as worthy an attentive ear, as the mellifluous 
lines of Rowe. And the page of Shaks- 
peare is ever the Pierian spring from which 
we may daily drink deep, and having drunk 
thirst for more. 

After the criticism and eloquence which 
have been lavished on the play of Macbéth, 
there can but little be said in the way of il- 
lustrating the art of the poet, either in the 
general construction and conduct of his plot, 
or in his delineation of character. We shall, 
therefore, avoid ground pre-occupied by our 
betters, and restrict our remarks to minor, 
yet not unimportant points, which equally 
serve to elucidate the all-pervading skill of 
the one great interpreter of nature. Here, 
too, we may premise that there is no better 
help towards reading him than perusing him 
in an imperfect and defaced copy—and to 
the proof. 

In the play of Macbeth, as acted, Mac- 
duff appears ‘in the second scene, brings 
the news of the victory gained over ‘‘ Swe- 
no, the Norway’s King,” and is deputed by 
Duncan to bear his royal message to the 
victorious Thane. In the written play, this 
belongs to the part of Rosse; and Macduff 
does not make his appearance until the sixth 
scene, when we find him in Duncan’s train 
on the occasion of his visit to Macbeth’s 
castle. Now, after the murder has been 
committed in the following act, Macduff 
comes, having slept out of the castle, to 
‘‘call timely ” on the King, for ‘’tis my 
limited service.’”” The question, then, 
which rises here, is—whether the poet had 
a reason for not bringing him on the scene 
sooner, or whether the stage alteration by 
which he has given one half the part as 
signed in the original to Rosse, tallies equal- 
ly well with Shakspeare’s purpose. For 
our part, believing Shakspeare’s judgment 
to have marched hand in hand with his 
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genius, and that nothing escaped rashly from 
him, or without design, we are induced by 
this alteration to search the author’s motive 
for introducing two men, where according 
to the stage version, one would suffice. And 
since in Shakspeare, as it is with the real 
world from which he drew, we but half see 
events, and infer the rest, it seems to us as 
plainly as if we were on a jury and hearing 
the circumstantial evidence of a murder, 
that Macduff, being in personal attendance 
on the King, or, more strictly speaking, 
holding a ‘limited ”’ office near his person, 
was persuaded by Macbeth on some pretext 
to sleep out of his castle on the eventful 
night, in order that he might thus remove 
one great obstacle to the commission of the 
deed. ‘The inference is the more striking 
from his not being despatched on the mis- 


to the grosser fancies of his time, how won- 
derfully has he contrived to elevate them to 
classic dignity by his keeping them before 
us as the sisters three, by the very name of 
the mistress to whom they are subservient— 
Diva Triformis—and by the shadowy 
visions and pale recollections crowding upon 
us at the mention of their place of meeting, 
Acheron, with its Stygian darkness. 

But their spectral grandeur vanishes in the 
acted play. They are lost in a crowd of 
common-place broomstick witches, are made 
to rejoice when ‘cattle die,’ equally as 
when ‘*‘monarchs die despairing,’’ and their 
power is dissipated by its being shared with 
Legion. ‘They are, at once and altogether, 
degraded into the crones of a vulgar super- 
stition, from the poetic representatives of an 
imaginative creed. As drawn by Shaks- 


sigh, given in the original to Rosse; as if| peare, they are ‘‘ such stuff as dreams are 


his presence were necessary to the monarch; 
a conclusion warranted by the strong per- 
sonal attachment his after conduct evinces 
towards his ‘royal master.’”’ This expla- 
nation may be disputed, and the whole 
question be put down as trivial. It will still 
remain to be proved that Shakspeare did 
not use means to an end; or that the sug- 
gestive is not as potential in him as the ac- 
tual. 

A more obvious, and most destructive 
interference of the players with the original, 
is the introduction of a crowd of witches on 
the scene, to the ruin of the supernatural 
grandeur of the poet’s design, and the inter- 
ruption of the action. In Shakspeare we 
see the three weird sisters only, the posters 
by sea and land, weaving the weft and warp 
of life, and apportioning fate with the might 
and solemnity of the Parce. Even the 
‘‘contriver of all harms,”’ their mistress 
Hecate, stands apart when Macbeth invades 
the mysteries of ‘the pit of Acheron,” 
and they alone are suffered to commune 
with him ‘in riddles and affairs of death.” 
The game of fate is played betwixt him and 
the ‘awful three. The tragedy is opened 
by them in thunder and lightning, its deadly 
business is speeded by their intervention 
only, and as in a higher sense they are the 
representatives of the evil passions of man’s 
own breast, so do they stand out distinctly 
on the dramatic canvass as the sole agents 
of destiny. The mortal and the superhu- 
man are here in lone and fearful antagonism, 
and if Shakspeare has in aught accommoda- 
ted his ‘ secret, black, and midnight hags ”’ 


made of,’’—the dreams of the human mind 
when first seeking to comprehend “ the bur- 
den of the mystery.’”’ And next to this in 
the process of deterioration, the interpolated 
scenes in which the host of nonentities are 
made to figure prominently, grossly inter- 
rupt the action of the play. ‘The murder has 
been committed, and the witches are brought 
on en masse to ask **is the deed done,’’ and 
to dance thereat. Now, when we speak of 


the action of the play, we mean the ‘‘ con- 


tinuity of interest,’ for the term of action 
—we agree with Schlegel—is no otherwise 
explicable; and in the written play we 
have the effects of the murder at once pre- 
sented by the hurried converse betwixt Dun- 
can’s two sons, Malcolm and Donalbain, 
who resolve on immediate flight, and cours- 
ing on the heels of this, the news that 
‘*‘ Macbeth is gone to Scone to be invested.”’ 
The which natural succession of events (as 
for the unity of time, Dr. Johnson smashed 
that with his sledge hammer, together with 
other nonsense, a long time ago) hurrying 
on the spectator to what is to ensue, is 
swept away and a blank substituted in its 
place. 

This leads us to another, and even less 
excusable gap made by the players in that 
continuity of interest, that same unity, 
which Shakspeare was the first to perceive, 
on which all his dramas are built, and which 
may be resolved into Locke’s doctrine of 
the Association of Ideas. We allude to the 
omission of the scene between Macduff’s 
wife and her son. Let the reader turn to 
act IV. of the written play, and he will 
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find that Macbeth resolves when he hears, 
after his interview with the weird sisters 
at the pit of Acheron, that Macduff is fled 
to England, to 


awaked to ponder on the world which should 
have been imaged before him. 

To skew the necessity of each scene 
of the play, and the havoc committed by 
any deviation from the original, would re- 
quire much more space than we can give. 
It is only, however, by inquiring our way 
as it were, scene by scene, that we can learn 
to appreciate the wondrous method of Shaks- 
peare. Can any thing be finer than the 
progression of the leading incidents of this 
play of Macbeth! ‘The first act is the 
preparation for crime, the second act brings 
the commission of the arch-murder, the 
third and fourth of murders necessitated 
by this, the fifth retribution. And how 
truly is the distinctive character of the sexes 
preserved in the two principal personages! 
The ambitious woman hurrying to gratify 
her wishes, by any means, and overlooking 
every consequence in eager anticipation of 
that on which she has set her heart, dies 
unsettled in reason, and the victim of re- 
morse. ‘The man, vacillating ere he has 
‘‘ filed his mind,”’ bears up against the goad- 
ings of his conscience, and battles futurity 
to the last. The blow which shatters the 
reclain, only bruises the prouder clay, 























“ Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o”’ the sword 

His wife, his babes.”’ 

The next scene proves that his savage 
urpose has not cooled. The beautiful 
dialogue between Lady Macduff and her 
son,—the home scene which goes nearest 
the heart in this great tragedy——awakes a 
deep interest in them, and we are prepared 
to commiserate and feel with Macduff 
when we are transported to England in the 
succeeding scene, and view him receiving 
the intelligence, of the savage butchery of 
which we are already apprised. ‘The scene 
has thus a double intent; it is a link in the 
chain of the action, and it imparts to the 
succeeding one a touching melancholy. We 
go beforehand in our sympathy, and pity 
the unconscious Macduff ere he hears the 
tale of sorrow. The actors omit this scene 
as irrelevant. 


Again, as SHaksPEarE has thought fit to 
work out a fine moral lesson by show- 
ing the self-deceit to which the human 
heart is prone, even after its fallacies have 
been repeatedly convicted by experience, 
as exemplified in the confidence which Mac- 
beth feels, although ‘*Birnam wood has come 
to Dunsinane,”’ in the prophecy that 


——-~e-———- 


LADIES AND LOVE. 


“None of woman born shall harm Macbeth,” DY THOMAS H. SHREVE. 


and the temporary superiority which this 
confidence gives him. ‘Thus, he meets and 
slays young Stward directly before his 
encounter with Macduff, and is so flattered 
into a sense of security, in order to make 
the gulf about to yawn and open at his feet the 
more appalling. He isthenkilled ofthe stage, 
and the end of his bolstered ambition is the ig- 
nominy which awaits the common malefactor 
—his head affixed to a pole to feed the kite- 
crow. His guilt-purchased pomp has been 
embittered from the first by remorse. The 
hero and patriot sink into the usurper—the 
usurper into nothingness. The old gives 
place to the new, and the curtain falls on a 
rising sun. 


Wuen the Grecian Sage recommended 
self-knowledge as the most desirable of ac- 
quisitions, he recommended what is unat- 
tainable in its entireness. I doubt whether 
that person has yet inhaled the breath of 
heaven, who could in truth say, that he un- 
derstood himself in all the phases of his 
being. And yet, this kind of knowledge 
is that, which most persons suppose they 
possess. This species of self-flattery leads 
to a great many amusing, and sometimes to 
very melancholy results, in relation to the 
passion of love and the belle sexe. 

A professed and a sincere admirer of the 
ladies, I have made it a point to acquaint 
myself with all that peculiarises them. I 
But this would not suit the actor. He, | have frequently arrived at estimates of their 
and not the large life embodied in the play, | character, based upon their own volunta- 
must be the object. There he turns the|ry manifestations of thoughts and feelings, 
Stage—speculum vit#—into a gymnasium, | which have soon been falsified by their con- 
and the spectator is dismissed to think of|duct. I have often heard ladies protest most 
the * noor player,” indeed, instead of being | ee against the swpposition that under 
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certain circumstances they would pursue a 
particular course of conduct, and when these 
circumstances have transpired, they have 
acied in diametrical contradiction to what 
they professed. Many of these instances 
have convinced me, that they are wofully 
deficient in self-knowledge. They were 
not insincere in profession; but they were 
mistaken in regard to the tendencies of their 
own natures. The creatures of impulse, 
they cannot anticipate the course they will 
pursue in certaincontingencies. ‘To foresee 
our conduct, it is necessary in the first place 
that we thoroughly understand ourselves ; 
and, in addition to this, we must give an 
unflinching adherence to principles, whose 
truthfulness has been satisfactorily demon- 
strated to our reason. 

In matters appertaining to the heart, ladies 
generally misappreciate themselves. You 
rarely find a lady who will not tell you, that 
sincere, heaven-descended love and _patriot- 
ism are notonly compatible, but necessarily 
dependent on eachother. At the same time 
they will iell you, that love to be genuine, 
must be wholly unmingled with worldly 
considerations—that it must garland its ob- 
ject with flowers of unchanging hue—that 
it must fling a halo, a glory, a deification 
around that object, which to its vision as- 
similates it with all we dream of as common 
to angelic intelligences. This is the senti- 
ment which radiates from the as yet unde- 
veloped bud of feeling. A little experience 
modifies this gorgeous dream, and convinces 
the fair worshiper of such visions, that she 
is entirely too romantic. Worldly motives 
begin to shadow her hopes of the beautiful 
andthe true. By degrees what was a vision 
of poetry assimilates itself to the dim reali- 
ties that surround her. She hopes less. 
She expects little. And in course of time 
she comes out from the ordeal of experience, 
as dry and expectingless a specimen of a 
dreamy being hardened down into a worldly 
schemer, as one would wish to contem- 
plate. 

Ladies, at that interesting period of life, 
when the girlish bud expands into the blos- 
som of womanhood, look upon love as the 
sunlight of existence. They dream of the 
glories of a passion, mutual and storm-defy- 
ing, which adversity and misfortune may 
prove but cannot blast, and fancy themselves 
born to realize some of the ultra fictions of 
the poets. They would regard these lines 
of Young as consummated nonsense : 
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the maid that trusts to love, 
Goes out to sea upon a shattered plank, 
And puts her faith in miracles for safety.” 
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In a few years, experience transmutes the 
gladdening visions of her gay and bounding 
heart, into calculations of the closest and 
most pence-appreciating kind. She discov- 
ers, that men are not demi-gods, and that 
life is not merely a flower-garden. This is 
a working and prosaic world, and she has 
an enterprise to prosecute in it, which is to 
get up a genteel establishment and eclipse 
the splendors of all rivalry. ‘To this holy 
consummation she directs her charms and 
herenergies. She marries, and the roman- 
tic girl, so full of poetry and romance, is 
not recognizable in the scheming matron, a 
glittering bubble on the sea of fashion, de- 
voted to dissimulation and artifice. 


We beg pardon—we are not limning the 
characteristics of the sex, but of an order. 
Heaven forbid ! that we should deviate from 
our accustomed gallantry and become a 
wholesale slanderer of womankind. We 
know too many true-hearted beings on whom 
worldliness and dissimulation fling no blight- 
ing shadows, who in this world maintain 
uncorrupted those germs of goodness and 
purity, which when transplanted to the genial 
soil of heaven will expand into forms of 
seraphic loveliness, to speak in disparaging 
terms of the sex. 

That dear, sentimental creature, the Coun- 
tess of Blessington, tells us, that ladies like 
pensiveness and retiringness, and all that 
sort of modest thing in their suitors. ‘This 
doctrine conflicts to the very teeth, with that 
time-honored maxim which is in every one’s 
mouth, viz: ‘Faint heart never won fair 
ladye.”’ <A very diffident gentleman is not 
apt to have a heart lion-like and unquailing, 
like Richard’s. He is prone to misgivings, 
and unless his inamorata is remarkably ad- 
dicted to mercy, he will probably retreat 
before the first frown which shadows her 
pretty brow. Now, as ladies love courage 
in men, one would suppose they would not 
be likely to associate that quality with the 
heart, which palpitates with imaginary ter- 
rors before the harmless artillery of their 
smiles and glances. Miss Landon says, that 
not one lady in fifty marries the gentleman 
whom of all others, she deems the noblest, 
and who realizes the beau ideal of her visions. 
If L. E. L. speaks truth, one would suppose 
that bridegrooms with the rays of paradise 
gleaming on each lineament, would not be 
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the very enviable beings they are fancied to 
be. For what gentleman would vow ever- 
lasting fidelity to one whom he did not think 
given to that delusion which deems him the 
very incarnation of all that is noble, and 
great, and good ? 

But to return to our first position. I have 
known ladies who laughed at sentiment and 
romance ere love had yet woven his toils 
about the fibres of their feelings, conceive 
passions of the wildest and most engrossing 
character for persons in whom others saw 
nothing very preéminently great. Again 
—I have known ladies whose conversation 
would have convinced you that they were 
ultra-romantic in all their feelings, who have 
formed contracts as convenient and as world- 


ly as the most uncompromising idolatress of 


Mammon could have desired. In these in- 
stances, these ladies have mistaken them- 
selves utterly. "They were deficient in self- 
knowledge, and any one who had. predica- 
ted his estimate of their natures on their 
professions would have been egregiously 
disappointed. ‘The truth is, you can rarely 
form a correct opinion of people from their 
professions, which but convey to you their 
own erroneous notions of themselves. You 
mustlook deeper. You must trace thoughts 
and feelings to their sources, and then, in the 
majority of cases, you will wake up some 
of these mornings and find yourselves 
mistaken !— Louisville News-Letter. 





——<— 


BROUGHAM’S PORTRAIT OF FRANK- 
LIN. 


Tue following admirable sketch of the 
American philosopher, is from a new work 
by Lord Brougham, recently published in 
London, entitled ‘Statesmen in the time of 
George III.’’ It has not been published in 
this country : 


One of the most remarkable men certainly 
of our times as a politician, or of any age as 
a philosopher, was Franklin, who also stands 
alone in combining together these two char- 
acters, the greatest that man can sustain, and 
in this, that having borne the first part in 
enlarging science by one of the greatest 
discoveries ever made, he bore the second 
part in founding one of the greatest empires 

In this truly great man every thing seem- 
ed to concur that goes towards the constitu- 
tion of exalted merit.—First, he was the 


architect of his own fortune. Born in the 
humblest station, he raised himself by his 
talents and his industry, first, to the place in 
society which may be attained with the help 
only of ordinary abilities, great application, 
and good luck; but next to the loftier 
hights which a daring and happy genius 
alone can seale ; and the poor Printer’s boy, 
who at one period of his life had no cover- 
ing to shelter his head from the dews of 
night, rent in twain the proud dominion of 
England, and lived to be.the Ambassador of 
a Commonwealth which he had formed, at 
the Court of the haughty monarchs of Franee 
who had been his allies. 

Then he had been tried by prosperity as 
well as adverse fortune, and had passed un- 
hurt through the perils of both. No ordi- 
nary apprentice, no common-place journey- 
man, ever laid the foundation of his inde- 
pendence in habits of industry and temper- 
ance more deep than he did, whose genius 
was afterwards to rank him with the Gali- 
leos and the Newtons of the old world. 
No patrician born to shine in courts, or assist 
at the Councils of Monarchs, ever bore his. 
honors in a lofty station more easily, or was 
less spoilt by the enjoyment of them, than 
this common workman did when negociating 
with Royal representatives, or caressed by 
all the beauty and fashion of the most bril- 
liant Court in Europe. 

Again, he was self taught in all he knew. 
—His hours of study were stolen from 
those of sleep and of meals, or gained by 
some ingenious contrivance for reading while 
the work of his daily calling went on. As- 
sisted by none of the helps which affluence 
tenders to the studies of the rich, he had to 
supply the place of tutors by redoubled dili- 
gence, and of commentaries by repeated 
perusal. Nay, the possession of books was 
to be obtained by copying what the art he 
himself exercised, furnished easily to others. 

Next, the circumstances under which 
others succumb, he made to yield, and bent 
to his own purposes—a successful leader of 
a revolt that ended in complete triumph, 
after appearing desperate for years; a gfeat 
discoverer in philosophy without the ordina- 
ry helps to knowledgé ; a writer famed for 
his chaste style, without aclassieal education ; 
a skilful negociator, though never bred to. 
politics ; ending as a favorite; nay, a pattern 
of fashion, when the guest of frivolous 
Courts, the life which he had begun in gar- 
rets and in workshops. 















deemed impossible, appeared easy and nat- 
ural in him. The philosopher, delighting 
in speculation, was also eminently a man of 
action.—Ingenious reasoning, refined and 
subtle consultation, were in him combined 
with prompt resolution, and inflexible firm- 
ness of purpose. To a lively fancy, he 
joined a learned, a deep reflection; his ori- 
ginal and inventive genius stooped to the con- 
venient alliance of the most ordinary pru- 
dence in every-day affairs; the mind that 
soared above the clouds, and was conver- 
sant with the loftiest of human contempla- 
tions, disdained not to make proverbs and 
feign parables for the guidance of appren- 
ticed youths and servile maidens; and the 
hands that sketched a free constitution for a 
whole continent, or drew down the lightning 
from heaven, easily and cheerfully lent them- 
selves to simplify the apparatus by which 
truths were to be illustrated, or discoveries 
pursued. 

His discoveries were made with hardly 
any apparatus at all; and if, at any time he 
had been led to employ instruments of a 
somewhat less ordinary deseription, he nev- 
er seemed satisfied until he had, as it were, 
afterwards translated the process, by resolv- 
ing the problem with such simple machine- 
ry, that you might say he had done it whol- 
ly unaided by apparatus. ‘The experiments 
by which the identity of lightning and elec- 
tricity was demonstrated, were made with a 
sheet of brown paper, a bit of twine, a silk 
thread, and an iron key. 

Upon the integrity of this man, whether 
in public or in private life, there rests no 
stain. Strictly honestand evenscrupulously 
punctual in all his dealings, he preserved in 
the highest fortune that regularity which he 
had practised as well as inculcated in the 
lowest. 

In domestic life he was faultless, and in 
the intercourse of society, delightful. ‘There 
was a constant good humor and a playful 

wit, easy and of high relish, without any 
ambition to shine, the natural fruit of his 
lively fancy, his solid, natural good sense, 
and his cheerful temper; that gave his con- 
versation an unspeakable charm, and alike 
suited every circle, from the humblest to the 
mostelevated. With all hisstrong opinions, 
so often solemnly declared, so imperishably 
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up for a convenient cloak, and laid down 
when found to impede their progress. In 
his family he was every thing that worth, 
warm affections, and sound prudence could 
contribute, to make a man both useful and 
amiable, respected and beloved. 






recorded in his deeds, he retained a tolerance 
for those who differed with him which could 
not be surpassed in men whose principles 
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Lastly, combinations of faculties, in others | hang so loosely about them as to be taken 


In religion he would be reckoned by many 


a latitudinarian, yet it is certain that his 
mind was imbued with a deep sense of the 
divine perfections, a constant impression of 
our accountable nature ; and a lively hope 
of futureenjoyment. Accordingly, hisdeath- 
bed, the test of both faith and works, was 
easy and placid, resigned and devout, and 
indicated at onee an unflinching retrospect 
of the past, and a comfortable assurance of 
the future. 


If we turn from the truly great man whom 


we have been contemplating, to his celebra- 
ted contemporary in the Old World, (Fred- 
erick the Great,) whe only affected the phi- 
losophy that Franklin possessed, and em- 
ployed his talents for civiland military affairs, 
in extinguishing that independence which 
Franklin’s life was consecrated to establish, 
the contrast is marvellous indeed, between 
the Monarch and the Printer. 


———— 
INFLUENCE OF RELIGION. 


RELIGION in the human mind is apt to de- 


cline in two different ways. It degenerates 
into fanatic superstition or into a cold specu- 
lative philosophy. 
from its proper nature; but, perhaps the last 
most so; for the firstis but excess, and thelast 
is defect. 
men, and warn them back: but the cold 
speculative faith almost recommends itself 


Both these are averse 
The excesses of the first startle 


to an intellectual age. It looks like reason 
purifying religious belief, while she takes 
no more than she can comprehend. Yet it 
is an inclination of the mind to atheism, for 
itis a loosening of it from the bond of its 
full religious obligation, How shall we 
pretend to say that we will bring to this 
service our intellectual and not our moral 
being? ‘That we will know what is to be 
known, and believe as far as undoubted evi- 
dence constrains our conviction? But that 
our heart, our whole spirit of passion and 
feeling shall remain exempt from the same 
influence. If our minds owe any thing to 
God, they owe all. Their rational intelli- 
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gence is required to the highest use of its 
intelligent powers, when it is called upon 
to know the truths which religion teaches, 
and on which it rests. The greatest object 
of thought is presented to the understand- 
ing. But, at the same moment, the great- 
est object of affection is offered to the soul. 
And it is as absurd and self-contradictory to 
our nature, not to feel, as it is, when truth 
is unfolded clearly before us, not to under- 
stand. 

The mere consideration of the constitu- 
tion of the human mind is sufficient to show 
what is the relation that religion bears to 
the whole. It is the vital principle of the 
whole being. It is likethe soul of the soul, 
By it all the other powers and feelings are 
reduced to their right place and subordina- 
tion. Without it the whole mind is dis- 
turbed and thrown into disorder. Hence 
only are derived true magnanimity and wis- 
dom. Hence only the affections are puri- 
fied and sublimed. Hence only the pas- 
sions receive their law. 

What religion is to the individual mind, 
that it is to the mind of a whole people. 
This alone preserves it lofty and strong. 
Without this it sinks into weakness and 
degradation. Its intellectual powers, its 
courage, its liberty, are no sufficient securi- 
ty. ‘These cannot preserve its elevation. 
These, though noble in themselves, are not 
of sufficient power to maintain the whole 
rational mind ennobled. It is necessary 
that men should have before their minds 
some object of regard and desire, of which 
they fall infinitely short; that so they may 
be admonished to arouse themselves, and ad- 
vance their nature. Their spirit is beset 
with many insidious foes; and it is not 


ject which commands the adoration of rea- 
son. In their decay and fall of spirit, here 
is a passion which can enter the sunk and 
languishing heart, and rekindle and reno- 
vate its strength. In the flow of ovyer- 
whelming luxury, here is a principle of 
power to contend against the enchantments 
of sense, and to cast out the madness of the 
grosser passions. Here is a spirit which 
can enter every house, can tell pleasure of 
its folly and wealth of its vanity, which can 
address itself to every heart, and chastise 


in each single breast the universal depravi- 
ty 








































How utterly have those nations fallen 
who have been without religion! How 
have those declined and suffered who have 
corrupted their religion! We feel that we 
have yet some strength with which to con- 
tend against the threatening decays that 
ereep in upon the further periods of a na- 
tion’s existence. But of that strength how 
much do we owe to the vigor in which our 
religion has been maintained among us? 
How much of it would be left, if we should 
ever suffer that religion unhappily to de- 
cay? 

Se the laws, the manners, the philosophy, 
the literature of a people, the influence of 
high religious feeling will be traced, unob- 
trusively but powerfully diffusing itself 
through every part of their welfare. How 
much of the happiness of a people, of the 
purity and dignity of its manners, arises 
from that domestic virtwe which religion 
alone can guard, Their public institutions 
must be actuated by the same spirit. Their 
literature will take a character, indireetly, 
from this source. If the thoughts of the 


people be high and pure, their whole litera- 
possible for them, by any vigilance of their} ture will maintain the same tenor. Their 


own, to guard and protect themselves from| philosophy especially, which continually 
their wily assault. But while they exalt|draws near to religion—which weds itself 
themselves in the highest strength they|to their morality—which is constantly de- 
become secure; for those betraying weak-|rived anew from the highest faculties of 
ness cease to have any power over them. _| their intelligenee—their philosophy will be 

The character of nations seems borne | lofty or low, a science of truth or of false- 
down by a fatal power. The great princi-| hood, as their whole mind is more or less 
ples of opinion and passion which have | influenced and governed by these high doe- 
sustained them for a period sink away, and/|trines and feelings. In truth, what philoso- 
none succeed in their place. The very| phy of morals can there be which does not 
progress of their maturer intelligence ad- | derive its character directly from this source? 
vances them beyond the noble errors of | Nothing but abasement and degradation of 
their uninstructed youth. There is, then,|the whole moral nature of man can follow 
no principle which can save them from de-|the moment morality is made independent 
cay coming on, but religion. In their] of this connexion. It were better to leave 
highest state of intelligence, here is an ob-|man without speculation at all upon this 
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subject, than to exhibit to him himself be- 
reft of his highest capacity, and to persuade 
him that this is the faithful picture of that 
being which he was created. Even that 
science which seems less immediately con- 
nected with this part of our nature, physi- 
cal science, is in a thousand ways linked to 
it, and owes to it its noblest character. For 
it is not the subject-matter itself that con- 
strains the mind to an inevitable course, but 
the mind, according to its own character, 
selects the matter of its knowledge. The 
highest researches of this science are those 
which are connected with the great princi- 
ples that govern the natural world; and to 
these the mind seems called full as much 
by that secret moral feeling which accom- 
panies the sublimer contemplations of na- 
ture, as by its own intellectual tendency. 
Nor is it possible to conceive of the mind 
of Newton investigating the laws of the 
universe, without believing that his great 
studies had to himself their brightest com- 
mendation, while he believed himself per- 
mitted, in pursuing them, to become, in 
some part, an interpreter of that divine 
wisdom which has framed and governs the 
world. 

In these inquiries we are accustomed to 
speak of the light of nature in comparison 
with the light of revelation, and to speak of 
the theological doctrines of which our human 
reason gives us assurance. Such expres- 
sions as these may easily lead to impor- 
tant error, and do, indeed, seem often to 
have been misconceived and misemployed. 
What those truths are which human reason, 
unassisted, would discover to us on these 
subjects, it is impossible for us to know, 
for we have never seen it left absolutely to 
itself; Instruction, more or less, in wan- 
dering tradition, or in express, full, and re- 
corded revelation, has always accompanied 
. it; and we have never had other experience 
of the human mind than as exerting its 
powers under the light of imparted knowl- 
edge. In these circumstances, all that can 
be properly meant by those expressions 
which regard the power of the human 
mind to guide, to enlighten, or to satisfy 
itself in these great inquiries is, not that 
it can be the discoverer of truth, but that, 
with the doctrines of truth set before it, it 
is able to deduce arguments from its own 
independent sources which confirm it in 
their belief; or that, with truth and error 
proposed to its choice, it has means to a 
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upon them from our earliest years, in order 
to ascertain what self-left reason could find 
out. Yet this much we are able to do in 
the speculations of our philosophy. We 
can inquire in this light, what are the 
grounds of evidence which nature and 
reason themselves offer for belief in the 
same truths. A like remark must be ex- 
tended to the morality which we seem now 
to inculcate from the authority of human 
reason. We no longer possess any such 
independent morality. The spirit of a 
higher, purer moral law than man could 
discover has been breathed over the world, 
and we have grown up in the air and the 
light of a system so congenial to the high- 
est feelings of our human nature, that the 
wisest spirits among us have sometimes 
been tempted to forget that its origin is 
divine.--Blackwood’s Magazine for April. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
TURKEY. 


As M. Msara finished his explanation, 
we saw the cadi on duty. He goes out in 
the morning without making known his 
intended rout; takes his walk with suit- 
table attendants, and stops at the first ba- 
zaar. He seats himself at random in one 
of the shops, and examines the weights, 
measures, and merchandize. He lends an 
ear to all complaints, interrogates any mer- 
chant accused of infraction of the law, and 
then, without court or jury, and especially 
without delay, pronounces judgment, ap- 
plies the penalty, and goes on in quest of 
other delinquents. In these cases, however, 
the punishment is of a different character. 
Nothwithstanding the identity of the crime, 
he cannot treat the offending merchant as a 
common thief; that would have a prejudicial 
effect on commerce. The penalty is grad- 
uated thus; the mildest, confiscation; the 
moderate, closing the shop; the severest, 
exposure. ‘This last is inflicted in a singu- 
lar manner. Thé culprit is placed with his 
back against the shop, and is compelled to 
raise himself on his toes until the weight 
of his whole body rests on them; his ear 
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certain extent, in its own power, of distin- 
guishing one from the other. For ourselves, 
we may understand easily that it would be 
impossible for us to shut out from our minds 
the knowledge which has been poured in 
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is then nailed to the door or shutter of his 
shop. ‘This punishment lasts two, four, or 
six hours. It is true, the criminal may 
abridge its duration whenever he chooses to 
let himself down. But the Turkish mer- 
chant is jealous of his reputation, and 
nothing but the last necessity would in- 
duce him to resemble a thief by the mutila- 
tion of his ears. 

I stopped. in front of one of the wretches, 
who had just been nailed up. I was dis- 
posed to compassionate his case, but Ma- 
hommed told me he was an Aabitue, and 
that if I would observe his ear closely, I 
should find it was like a cullender. ‘This 
changed the current of my sympathies, and, 
as he was to remain sometime longer, I 
ceased to regret his sufferings, and rejoiced 
in the opportunity of making a sketch. I 
drew forth crayons and paper, and begged 
the rest to continue with M. Msara, leaving 
Mahommed to assist me in any embarrass- 
ment. But Mayer would not quit me; so 
we three remained and the others proceeded. 

My picture was composed; the criminal, 
nailed by his ear, was standing stiff and 
motionless on the extreme points of his 
great toes, and seated near him, on the sill 
of the door, was the guard charged with 
seeing the punishment duly executed, smo- 
king a pipe. ‘The quantity of tobacco in 
the pipe seemed to be graduated to the time 
that the punishment was to continue. 
Around these two personages was a demi- 
circle of idlers. We took our places at one 
side, and [ commenced my task. 

After a time, the culprit, finding he had 
nothing to expect from the crowd—among 
whom, perhaps, he recognised some of his 
customers—hazarded a word to the guard. 

‘¢ Brother,’’ said he, ‘‘one law of our 
holy prophet is, that men should help one 
another.”’ 

The guard seemed to take no exception 
to this precept in the abstract, and continued 
quietly to smoke. 

‘‘ Brother,’’ resumed the patient, ‘did 
you not hear me ?2”’ 

The guard made no other reply than a 
large puff of smoke, that ascended to his 
neighbor’s nose. 

‘* Brother,” still persisted the man, ‘‘ one 
of us can aid the other, and do a thing ac- 
ceptable to Mahomet.’’ 

The puffs of smoke succeeded each other 
with a regularity that extinguished the poor 
fellow’s hopes. 


‘‘ Brother,”’ cried the despondent, with a 
dolorous voice, ‘* put a stone under my heels, 
and I will give you a piastre.”’ 

No reply. 

‘¢ Two piastres.”’ 

A pause. 

‘¢ Three piastres.”’ 

Smoke. 

‘« Four piastres.”’ 

‘‘ Ten piastres,”’ said the guard quietly. 

The ear and the purse of the man held a 
parley which was visible in the countenance; 
at length pain conquered, and the ten pias- 
tres rolled to the feet of the guard, who 
counted them with great deliberation, put 
them in his purse, rested his pipe against 
the wall, and picked up a pebble about as 
large as the egg of a tom-tit, and placed it 
under the man’s heels. 

‘¢Brother,”’ said the culprit, ‘I feel no- 
thing under my feet.” 


‘‘A stone is there, however,’’ answered 
the guard, resuming his seat and his pipe: 
‘‘but it is true, I selected in reference to 
your price. Give me a tatari (five franes)} 
and I will place a stone under you so ap- 
propriate to your necessities, that you shalk 
sigh for it when you reach paradise.” 


The result may be anticipated; the 
had his money, the merchant his stone. 
How the affair terminated thereafter I do 
not know. My drawing was completed in 
half an hour, and we proceeded on our 
walk.— Dewey’s Travels. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


Ir was remarked by Mr. Pepys: “I 
cannot but think, that if many young and 
beautiful women could be made to see in a 
strong point of light, the extent of their in- 
fluence either to do good or to do evil, it 
might awaken the consciences of some to 
exert themselves in the cause of virtue, 
and deter others from affording that counte- 
nance to vice, which is given by discovering 
too plainly, that it is not wholly disagreeable 
to those who in words profess themselves the. 
patronesses of virtue. No one, who does 
not enter into the feelings of a young man, 
can conceive how much less formidableé:the 
ridicule of all the men in the world-would be, 
than that of the women with whom he hap- 
pens to be acquainted.”’ 
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FARMING. 


Is AcricuLTuRE an honorable employ- 
ment ? 

It is too much the case in our country, 
altogether too much the case for a republi- 
can people, that men are respected according 
to the wealth they possess, or the display 
they make with that wealth. It is too much 
the case that the scale of human glory and 
admiration is graduated, not according to 
intrinsic werth, but by the tinsel glittering 
of external appearances ; and it not unfre- 
quently happens that the base compound of 
spurious metals exhibits a more brilliant out- 
side than the pure gold. But which is 
preferred when it is brought to the test— 
when it is offered in exchange for other 
commodities—which, then, is honored with 
a preference? And when there is an im- 
portant case to be decided—when any sub- 
ject. is to be left to the decision of men— 
when soundness of intellect and faithfulness 
of conduct are to be brought into requisition, 
are those selected for the arbiters who 
possess the most display? In such cases 
are the external appearances regarded as a 
guarantee of ability to deliberate coolly, 
judge soundly, and decide impartially. No, 
it is then said, give us a jury from the har- 
dy yeomanry of our country, whose minds 
have been matured in connection with the 
cultivation of the soil; whose lives have 
been one continued chain of useful labor 
undisturbed by the fluctuation of trade and 
uncontaminated by the caprice of specula- 
tion. Here is the true test of honor from 
our fellow men. This, however, is but the 
honor which comes from our equals. Every 
occupation is truly honorable in proportion 
to its usefulness. And every man is truly 
honorable in proportion to the industry, 
skill, and perseverance with which he pur- 
sues it. Where, then, let me ask, can be 
found a business that is more useful to the 
world—that adds more to the amount—that 
contributes so largely to the comfort and 
happiness of mankind, as farming ? 

We then fairly draw the conclusion, that 
farming is not only, according to the opinion 
of men, the most honorable of all occupa- 
tions; but according to the design of the 
creator of the universe, in assigning to 
mankind the various uses necessary for their 
comfort and happiness here below, this. was 
the first and most useful, and, hence, takes 
rank as such in the scale of honor. 


Is Farming a laborious business ? 

According to the accounts some would 
give us, we should at once be obliged to give 
an affirmative answer to this inquiry. We 
not unfrequently hear it represented as a 
life of hardship—a life of incessant toil, 
severity and deprivation which is very 
poorly compensated. But an experiment 
of ten successive years has led us to ques- 
tion these assertions of others. We will 
make a few comparisons between the busi- 
ness of the farmer and those engaged in 
other branches of productive industry. In 
fact we will not stop here; we will take 
into the account the trader and the merchant. 
It is a truth which we would not wish to 
palliate or deny, that for a portion of the 
year the business of the farmer requires of 
him close and assiduous application, but 
there are several branches of mechanical 
business which require as close application 
and are as laborious the whole year through, 
as the most toilsome part of the farmer’s 
business, which does not last more than one- 
third part of the year. Another third is not 
required to be more closely occupied, nor 
is the employment more laborious than that 
performed by seven-eighths of the mechanics 
and laborers in our country. And the 
greater portion of the other third we can 
throw in to the farmer for the purpose of 
visiting and entertaining friends and for the 
enjoyment of all the social pleasures of life. 
While to the mechanic, laborer, and even 
the merchant, we can hardly allow a single 
holiday in the whole year—they must be 
constant and diligent in their application to 
business or their interest is materially af- 
fected. While the farmer can so arrange 
his work that he can leave it without the 
least degree of inconvenience, except at 
the time of planting or harvesting his crops; 
and while he can employ the long winter 
evening in the improvement of his mind, the 
mechanic must be plying the implements of 
his trade at his work-shop, and the mer- 
chant posting his accounts at his store. 
Therefore he is not required to be so dili- 
gent in his application to his business, and 
taking the whole twelve months together he 
is not required to perform so much labor as 
the greater portion of the mechanics and 
merchants among us. The business of the 
farmer, too, admits of such a variety of 
exercise that when one kind of labor be- 
comes irksome or tedious, he can exchange 
to some other without, in the least degree, 
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militating against the interest of his whole 
business. ‘These changes may be so man- 
aged as to be almost equal to rest. There- 
fore we must conclude, from a comparison 
with other branches of industry, that farm- 
ing is not, taken as a whole, a laborious 
business. 

Is Farming a healthy business? 

By comparing the fine and ruddy counte- 
nances and the firm and rugged appearances 
of a large portion of the audience before 
me, with the pale and sickly countenances 
of one assembled in any of our large and 
populous cities or towns, I might at once 
come to an affirmative conclusion on this 
point, and spare myself the task of speak- 
ing, and you the trouble of hearing a word 
further on this part of the subject. 

It is universally admitted that such an 
amount and variety of exercise in the open 
and pure air as is required of the farmer, if 
not a perfect guarantee of a healthy consti- 
tution, is certainly conducive to it; while 
the close and confined air of the workshop 
and the nauseous vapor of a dense popula- 
tion are destroying the energies and wasting 
the constitutions of mechanics and traders 
who are necessarily, for the most part, 
within our large and thickly settled towns. 
The bill of mortality, too, shows that more 
farmers arrive at an advanced age than most 
other classes, and that they generally enjoy 
better health is seldom questioned.—Maine 
Farmer. 





ee 


MATRIMONY. 


Tue following beautiful extract is from 
‘‘ Family Lectures,”’ by Mrs. N. Sproat, of 
Taunton, Massachusetts: ‘A great portion 
of the wretchedness which has often em- 
bittered married life, I am persuaded, has 
originated in the neglect of trifles. Con- 
nubial happiness is a thing of too fine a 
texture to be handled roughly. It isa plant 
which will not even bear the fowch of un- 
kindness ; a delicate flower, which indiffer- 
encé will chill, and supicion blast. It must 
be watered with a shower of tender affection, 
expanded with the glow of attention, and 
guarded with the impregnable barrier of 
unshaken confidence. Thus matured, it 
will bloom with fragrance in every season 
of life, and sweeten even the loneliness of 
declining years.” 


Select Miscellany.—I see thee still. 


I SEE THEE STILL. 
BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLABKE. 


I see thee still! 
Remembrance, faithful to her trust, 
Calls thee in beauty from the dust; 
Thou comest in the morning light— 
Thou ’rt with me through the gloomy night; 
In dreams I meet thee as of old, 
Then thy softarms my neck enfold, 
And thy sweet voice is in my ear; 
In every scene to memory dear, 
I see thee still! 


I see thee still, 
In every hallowed token round ; 
This little ring thy finger bound— 
This lock of hair thy forehead shaded, 
This silken chain by thee was braided; 
These flowers all withered now like thee, 
Beloved, thou didst cull for me: 
This book was thine—here did’st thou read 
This picture, ah! yes, here, indeed, 

I see thee still! 


I see thee still; 
Here was thy summer noon’s retreat, 
This was thy favorite fire-side seat, 
This was thy chamber, where each day 
I sat and watched thy sad decay: 
Here on this bed thou last didst lie, 
Here on this pillow, thou didst die! 
Dark hour! once more its woes unfold— 
As then I saw thee pale and cold, 

I see thee still! 


I see thee still ! 
Thou art not in the tomb confined, 
Death cannot claim the immortal mind, 
Let earth close o’er its sacred trust, 
Yet goodness dies not in the dust. 
Thee, oh beloved, ’tis not thee, 
Beneath the coffin’s lid I see ; 
Thou, to a fairer land art gone— 
There let me hope, my journey done, 

To see thee still! 


— 
LINES. 


Tue beautiful grape must be crushed before 
Can be gathered its glorious wine; 
So the Poet’s heart must be wrung to its core, 
Ere his song can be divine. 
There are flowers which perfume yield not, 
? Till their leaves have been rudely pressed ; 
So the Poet’s worth is revealed not, 
’ Till sorrow hath entered his breast. 
21 
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THE ART OF SWIMMING. 


My female pupils in the art of swimming 
were first, Mrs. Gill, whose husband also 
attended; the Duchess of Cirella and her 
daughter; Madame Isoard and her sister, 
General Isoard was intendant on the arse- 
nal,) the Duchess of Ponalbita; Countess 
Suini, of Milan ; Countess of Battaglina, of 
Rimini, and several others. ‘They all had 
dresses, that is, a waistcoat and trousers of 
dark brown flannel—the gentlemen drawers. 
Every morning at six we met at the house 
of Isoard, at Santa Lucia, and provided with 
every thing requisite for a good breakfast, 
exceptfigs, oranges, and other delicious fruits, 
which we gathered on the spot, we embark- 
ed and passed over to a grotto under Posili- 
oO. 
The limpid water of the grotto we select- 
ed, gradually became shallower towards its 
extremity, which was of fine white sand, 
and then a clean surface of tuffo rock, on 
which the ladies undresséd and put on their 
swimming garments. ‘The men performed 
these operations in the boat aloof from the 

tto. On the top of the grotto, was a 
eautiful little farm house, accessible from 
the sea by stairs cut in the side of the rock. 
Here we got fruit and new laid eggs, and fire 
to make our tea and coffee. Mrs. Gill was 
the first to swim alone. The very first time 
she entéred the water, she leaped off of a 
ledge of the rock into a depth of twenty 
feet; her husband and I being prepared to 
receive her. By following the plan adopted 
by Rochow, when I took him across the Ti- 
ber, I carried her and the other ladies from 
the grotto, across deep water, to a rock a 
hundred yards distant. One morning Mrs. 
Gill thought she could do the like to another 
pupil ; so placing Miss Isoard, a fine strong 
girl of eighteen, on her shoulders, off she 
swam with her towards the rock. They 
had not got half way, when Mrs. Gill im- 
prudently began to joke her companion on 
her courage, observing that they were then 
in water forty feet deep. Miss Isoard began 
to tremble and to lift herself more above the 
water, so as to press Mrs. Gill under it. At 
last she became so alarmed as to clasp her 
round the neck, and both went down togeth- 
er. I hastened to the spot, and was just in 
time to save them; but it was a dangerous 
moment; for both of them having lost all 
presence of mind, seized hold of me, one by 
the hair, the other by the throat, scratched 
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my face and neck, and still clung to each 
other. No time was to be lost. I forcibly 
pulled them asunder, and not being able to 
carry them both, I left Mrs. Gill, who could 
swim, to shift for herself, and she was the 
next instant joined by her husband, and | 
carried off Miss Isoard and got her safe into 
port. This affair did not interrupt our de- 
lightful and healthful amusement, but it con- 
vinced me of the danger of allowing any 
person tocommence learning to swim, except 
in the way recommended by the sagacious 
Benjamin Franklin that is wading from a 
shelving beach into the water, until it reaches 
the shoulders, and then turning the face to- 
wards the shore, endeavor to dive and pick 
up a white stone, placed between the swim- 
mer and theheach. This was the plan I had 
begun by adopting; there is no other any- 
thing like so safe and also so efficacious. 
Long before this period I had bethought 
me of having recourse to mechanical means 
to enable me to swim with far more ease and 
speed, than unaided nature will allow us. 
In the first place, I found that by rubbing 
my body all over with oil of pomatum, I not 
only slipped better through the water, as 
does a ship with a smooth bottom, but the 
soddening and weakening effect upon the 
muscles of long immersion was very much 
reduced. ‘To increase my power of impign- 
ment on the water, I first attached to the 
soles of a pair of laced boots, flaps of woods 
on hinges, just like those of a Pembroke ta- 
ble; so that the flaps closed and opened 
alternately, as I drew up or struck out my 
feet. But I found that the operations of 
swimming in our species and in that of a frog, 
are essentially different. ‘The frog is pro- 
pelled by the flats on his webbed feet; we 
advance by the oblique action of the inner 
portions of legs and feet, in the way: of 
‘‘sculling’’ with an oar at the stern of a 
boat. I altered my foot apparatus accord- 
ingly, and instead of two flaps to each foot, 
I only used one. This I applied to station- 
ary pieces of board, ascending upwards over 
the ancles, which were admitted into it and 
saved from the pressure by holes. At the 
bottom of these boards, flaps were attached 
by brass hinges, but so arranged that they 
could only move outwards twenty degrees 
and inwards forty-five. This simple appa- 
ratus can be put into the pocket, and attach- 
ed to the ancles by straps and buckles in a 
minute; such of my readers as ever try it 
will be surprised at the increase of power 
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it will give them in the water. Man is a| authors generally do, for the accommoda- 
two-legged animal, his arms can do but little} tion of the printers,) and each page is cram- 
service in the action of progression. Our|med from top to bottom, and side to side. 
power is in the legs and thighs. I also made] Leaf follows leaf, through quires and reams 
gloves of calico, which upon expanding the | of paper, with only a slight verbal correction 
fingers and thumb, filled up the spaces be-| or interlineation here and there! His intel- 
tween, like the webs in the feet of a duck;| lect seems at once to have embodied itself 
but it soon fatigues the fingers, which how-| in suitable language, and he poured out him- 
ever, may be expanded only on emergencies. | self on paper with the same facility that a 
Being thus equipped, I have often astonish-| man engages in conversation, or pens an or- 
ed persons in a boat, after which I have|dinary letter. Sir Walter, itis known, read 
swam so rapidly as to make them think fora] over and revised the whole of his novels 
momentthat I was towed after them by arope.| preparatory to their re-publication in their 
When bathing is merely performed for| latest form in monthly volumes. For this 
the sake of its healthful or cleansing effects, | purpose he had a copy of each work inter- 
it may be best to enter the water early in the} leaved; and this goodly array of volumes 
day, and fasting, as physicians usually pre-|is also in the possession of Mr. Cadell. 
scribe. But persons of delicate constitutions | Sir Walter appeared to have bestowed con- 
are ordered by the Italian doctors to bathe at| siderable pains on this last duty to his nu- 
noon, after the water has been warmed by | merous offspring ; he altered words, impro- 
the sun. For the information of those who| ved the phraseology, corrected his quota- 
swim for amusement and, as it were gym-| tions, and occasionally hightened and im- 
nastically, I beg to state that they will be} proved the dialogue. Some of the smaller 
able to swim many times as far again, and| fry of critics‘used to ridicule the author of 
dive, and hold their breath much longer, if| Waverly for his Scotticisms, such as saying 
they go into the water after having kes a| that one man inquired at. another, instead of 
nourishing meal and drank a bottle of strong | inquiringof him. Sir Walter made the only 
wine. ‘The abstraction of caloric from the | sensible use of these criticisms ; he quietly 
body by the water, is enormous, and fuel is| drew his pen through the “ at’? and substi- 
required to keep up the supply. The men| tuted ‘of.’ No Scottish author, with the 
who at Naples obtain a living by diving for | single exception, perhaps of Dr. Beattie, 
‘shell fish,’ always drink at least a quart| ever fairly got rid of these little peculiarities 
of good wine before entering the water, es-| of style and expression which betray his 
pecially if it be chilly.—Life of Maceroni.| origin; but few or none could be more indif- 
| ferent about the matter than Sir Walter Scott. 
He looked to the general effect—to the 
grouping of incidents—and to the delinea- 
tion of character and passion, leaving the 
language to shift for itself. The world was 
content to take the words as they came. 
The press was always calling to him for. 
manuscript; and the prospect of a new 
wing to Abbotsford, or the paymentof another 
£1000, spurred him on his almost superhu- 
man career. Alas! that he should have tax- 
ed himself beyond the strength and endu- 
rance of frail humanity! We may add that 
the Waverly manuscripts are kept in a fine 
Gothic cabinet of oak, which Mr. Cadell has 
had made for the purpose; and if no acci- 
dent intervene, future ages will undoubtedly 
look on this ark of genius with wonder and 
delight.—Jnverness Courier. 
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WAVERLY MANUSCRIPTS. 


We lately had the pleasure of looking 
over the original manuscripts of the Waverly 
Novels, which have been re-purchased from 
various parties, and are now in the safe-keep- 
ing of Mr. Cadell, publisher, Edinburgh. 
They form along file of quarto volumes, 
handsomely bound in Russialeather. ‘They 
are accompanied by the original manuscripts 
of the ‘‘Lady of the Lake,”’ and some other 
of the poems. So vast a series of original 
compositions—full of brilliant creative genius 
—has certainly not issued from one man’s 
brains since Shakspeare threw off succes- 
sively his 37 plays, apparently with the same 
ease that a tree resigns its leaves to the wind. 
Sir Walter Scott wrote a careless but free 

and regular hand; his novels are written on 
large quarto post paper, on one side only (as 
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Trve happiness is of a retired nature, and 
an enemy to pomp and noise. 
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THE PASSION TO GROW RICH. 


Tue desire of advancing one’s self in the 
world is a natural and even an honorable 
desire. But he who acts upon it, having 
his mind still intent in desire upon the acqui- 
sition of money, and therefore feeling grate- 
fully all the acquisitions he makes, is soon 
led to look upon the growing amount of his 
property as something excellent in rtself, 
even beyond and independently of the ser- 
vice to which he can apply it. He has 
exerted, for this end, the whole power of his 
mind—his talents, his genius, have been 
devoted to bring together this amount—to 
win it from the strife of the world. He 
looks, therefore, with self-complacency on 
the amount he has gained, because it bears 
witness to him of his talents, his genius; it 
is the trophy which signalizes his success. 
In this way the man is identified with his 
property ; he sees in it all his exertions, 
perils, watchings—his sleepless nights, his 
anxieties, his struggles are all embodied to 
him in that amount of property; and in 
this, which is the fruit of his whole past life, 
he still possesses that past life in the present. 
Is it not even so ? 

Analogous to this is the passion with 
which he looks onward to the future. He 
carries into it his own desire of enterprise 
and achievement. He conceives projects 
by which far greater wealth may be realized. 
He asks these accessions not from fortune, 
but from his own genius and skill, command- 
ing fortune. He imagines and weighs vari- 
ous projects which suggest themselves to his 
imagination. He seizes upon some one 
more bold than the rest, and in which his 
sanguine thought and his trust in his own 
judgment and skill promise him magnificent 
results. He engages in it, and, while time 
slowly brings forth the birth of the enter- 
prise, his whole passion of hope and fear is 
intent upon the issue. It is thus that, in 
such undertakings, the passion engaged is 
not simply measured to the fruit which is to 
be reaped from it, but the man gives himself 
wholly to his enterprise, and feels in the issue 
not merely property at stake, but his own 
energy and power. Is it not even so? 

Were some simple.on to ask us to explain 
how any man should give himself up so 
eagerly and passionately to a state of mind 
which is full of anxiety, fear and pain; we 
should say—oracularly—the explanation is 
to be sought in a law of our nature, which 
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makes passionate desire of all kinds agreea- 
ble to the mind. Languor only, and the 
want of interest, are painful and insupport- 
able ; but the most eager and anxious pas- 
sions, however they may be mixed with fear 
or pain, are grateful, by the excited state of 
hope, desire and power which they bring 
into the mind. It is by such passions that 
he is drawn on who engages in intent spec- 
ulations for the augmentation of property. 
When they succeed, the amount which he 
adds to his former amount is to him of the 
nature of a triumph. When they fail, the 
loss he incurs is to him of the nature of a 
defeat. And thus, his whole amount of 
property continually varying, and being toa 
certain extent in continual hazard, his mind 
constantly revolves it, viewing it under all 
aspects, as it actually is, as it may be great- 
eror less. It is an image continually before 
him—with which he is constantly connect- 
ing intenser passion and feeling, not only in 
failure and success, but in every variation of 
hope and fear. He sees in it that to which 
he has lived, and for which he is to live. 
His other desires have ceased—his other 
passions are extinct. He has transfused his 
whole being into one object, and with that 
he seems to live and die.—Blackwood. 


ABYSINIAN MANUSCRIPTS. 


THE most remarkable of these is a copy 
of the Bible containing an additional book 
by Solomon, one or two additional of Esdras, 
and a considerable addition to the book of 
Esther; none of these augmentations of the 
Bible have yet been heard of in Europe. It 
contains also the book of Enoch and the 
fifteen new Psalms, the existence of which 
has been some time known among the learn- 
ed. Anothercurious manuscript is a species 
of code, which the Abysinians carry as far 
back as the Council of Nice, when they say, 
it was promulgated by one of their kings. 
This code is divided into two books, the first 
of which relates to the canon law, and treats 
of the relations between the church and the 
temporal power, and the second is purely a 
civil code. M. Ruppell has also with him 
some Abysinian church hymns, which dis- 
play the only indications of poetry which has 
been found to exist among the Abysinians.— 
Hannah More. 
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Select Miscellany.—The Three Sharpers. 
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THE THREE SHARPERS. 
AN ARABIAN TALE. 


A PEASANT was conducting a goat to Bag- 
dad; he was mounted on a mule, and the 
goat following him with a bell hung to his 
neck. ‘Three young bucks observing him, 
one of them proposed an even bet that he 
would take the goat without the countryman’s 
knowledge, notwithstanding the tinkling of 
the bell. ‘*Done,”’ said the second, ‘‘and 
at the same time I will lay you a wager that 
I will steal from the fellow the mule he rides 
upon without exciting his suspicion.” ‘That 
must be a difficult task, indeed,’ observed 
the third ; ‘* but if you will double the stakes, 
I will engage to take from him all the 
clothes upon his back, and carry them off, 
without his trying to hinder me!’’ ‘These 
proposals being mutually agreed to, the first 
commenced his task which was to steal the 
goat. Having dexterously loosened the 
fastenings to the bell, he slipt it from the 
goat’s neck, tied it to the mule’s tail, and 
made off with the goat undiscovered, The 
peasant, hearing the tinkling of the bell, 
never doubted but that the goat followed. 
However, happening to look behind him 
some time after, he was strangely surprised 
at missing the little animal, which he was 
to sell at market. 
every passenger, in hopes of hearing of his 
strayed goat; at last, the second sharper ac- 
costed him, and told him he had just seen a 
man make down the next lane precipitately, 
dragging along a goat by the hind-legs, 

he peasant, thinking he could run faster 
than his old mule could carry him, instantly 
dismounted, and requested the young fellow 
tohold his mule, while he set off in full 
speed in pursuit of the thief. After exhaust- 
ing himself in running without getting sight 
of the man or the goat, he returned quite 
spent and almost breathless, to thank the 
stranger for taking care of his mule, when 
to add to his misfortune, behold, his mule 
and keeper were vanished. 


The two successful rogues had gained a 
secure retreat, and were triumphing over 
their associate, while he waited for the coun- 
tryman at the side of a well, in the part of 
aroad he knew he must pass. Here he 
sent forth his lamentable cries, and made 
such bitter wailings, that the peasant was 
touched with commiseration as he approach- 























He now made inquiry of 








of gold. 


ed him, and reflecting on his own misfor 
tunes, found himself disposed to listen to the 
afflictions of others. 
overwhelmed with grief, he thus addressed 
him: ‘*How can you take on so piteously ? 
surely your misfortunes are not so great as 
mine ; I have just lost two animals, the val- 
ue of which is more than one-half of my 
substance ; my mule and my goat might, in 
time, have made my fortune.”’ 
truly,’’ said the man at the well, ** to be com- 
pared with mine! you have not, like me, 
let fall into this well, a casket of diamonds 
delivered into my hands, and entrusted to 
my care and discretion, to be carried to the 
Caliph of Bagdad ; no doubt I shall be hang- 
ed for my negligence, which will be called 


As he appeared to be 


‘* A fineloss, 


an excuse for having clandestinely soldthem.” 
‘* Why don’t you dive to the bottom of the 
well, and fetch up your treasure,’’ said the 
peasant ; ‘‘I know itis notdeep.”’ ‘* Alas,” 
replied the sharper, ‘‘I am quite awkward at 
diving, and had rather run the risk of being 
hanged, than meet inevitable death by drown- 
ing; but if any one who knows the well 
better than me, would undertake the kind 
office, upon recovering the jewels, I would 
give him ten pieces of gold.” 


The unwary dupe poured out his pious 
ejaculations in gratitude to Mahomet for 
having thrown in his way the means of re- 
pairing the loss of his mule and his goat. 
‘‘ Promise me,”’ said he, in an eestacy, “ the 
ten pieces, and I will recover your easket.”” 
The sharper agreed, and the countryman. 
stripped himself and jumped with such alae- 
rity into the well, that the sharper saw he 
had no time to lose, and immediately took 
to his heels with the clothes. The poor 
peasant felt all round the bottom of the well 
to no purpose, and then raising himself to 
the brink to take breath, and recover strength 
for a second attempt, he found that the stran- 
ger haddecamped with his apparel. Grown 
wise too late by woful experience, he return- 
ed home by many a lonely path to conceal 
his shame ; and relating his tale to his affee- 
tionate wife, the only consolation he receiv- 
ed from her was, “that from the king upon 
the throne to the shepherd on the plains, two 
thirds of the human race owed the greatest 
part of the vexations of life to imprudent 
confidences.’”’ The next day he not only 
received back both his animals andhis clothes, 
but in one of the pockets he found the full 
sum he so much coveted, to wit: ten pieces 
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“THE LAST OF THE MAMELUKES.,” 
Tue Pacha of Egypt, I believe in 1818, GREATNESS. 
assembled together the whole corps of the| ‘THis pamphlet is an address delivered 
Mamelukes, as if for a feast; and having |.before the Kensington Institute, by the Rev, 
secured all egress except a steep and precip-| G. W. West, pastor of Trinity church, in 
itous descent over the sides of the elevation, | Kensington. Among someerrors, it contains 
(the platform of the Citadel,) he destroyed | some useful truths. He offers as fundamen- 
them with cannon and musketry. ‘They | tal principles of national policy,—1. Defer- 
came according to custom, in their richest| ential submission to the laws. 2. The 
costume, with their finest arms and bearing | extension and deepening of sound education, 
about them all their wealth. At a signal|3. The cultivation of the esteem of enlight- 
given by the Pacha, death burst forth on all | ened foreigners, of 2ll nations, more particu- 
sides. Crossing and enfilading batteries | larly those of the British dominions, for the 
poured forth their flame and iron, and men| purpose of inducing a more deserving class 
and horses were at once weltering in their| of emigrants to settle among us. 4. Refor- 
blood. Many precipitated themselves from | mation of laws, customs, churches, sects, 
the summit of the Citadel, and were destroy- | parties and societies, according to the prinei- 
ed inthe abyss. ‘Two, however, recovered | ples laid down in the constitution. 
themselves. At the first shock of the con-| He proceeds to illustrate and enforce these 
cussion both horses and riders were stunned ; | principles by means of an allegory, in which 
they trembled for an instant like equestrian| he represents Wisdom and Prudence as 
riders shaken by an earthquake, and then| urging upon the people of the United States 
darted off with the rapidity of lightning; they | their respective claims to attention. He 
passed the nearest gate, which fortunately | acts as counsel for both, and in the exercise 
was not closed, and found themselves out = of this office, he complains of our jealousy 
Cairo. One of the fugitives took the road | towards foreigners, and more especially the 
to Ell Ezish, the other darted up the moun-| subjects of the British empire ; and to show 
tains ; the pursuers divided. one half follow-|the groundless character of this jealousy, 
ed each. he says that we owe every thing, even our 
It was a fearful thing, that race for life and | existence, to foreigners, being the very chil- 
death! ‘The steeds of the desert, let loose | dren of those whom we stigmatize as such. 
on the mountains, bounded from rock to rock, We are among the last to encourage or 


TRUE PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN 


forded torrents, flew along the edges of pre-| flatter prejudices, for we respect nothing but 
cipices. ‘Three times the horse of one Mam- | truth ; but we regard any degree of jealousy 
eluke fell breathless ; three times hearing the | towards foreigners that is essential to our 
tramp of his pursuers, he arose and renew- | safety,as no prejudice. Weadmit ourselves 
ed his flight. He fell at length, not to rise | to be the descendants of European ancestors. 
again. His master exhibited a touching | But these ancestors are not the present in- 
instance of reciprocal fidelity; instead of|habitants of Europe. Both we and the 
gliding down the rocks into some defile, or | present Europeans are descended from the 
gaining a peak inaccessible to cavalry, he|same ancestors ; but this places us in the 
seated himself by the side of his courser, | relation of independent brothers, and not of 
threw the bridle over his arm, and awaited | dependent children, to the present Europe- 
the arrival of his executioners. ‘They came!ans. Due regard to our own safety, there- 
up, and he fell beneath a score of sabres, | fore, requires us to entertain just so much 
without a motion of resistance, a word of | jealousy of foreigners as shall prompt us to 
complaint, or a prayer for mercy. ‘The | retain the management of our own affairs, 
other Mameluke, more fortunate than his|and no more. We ought to encourage the 
companion, traversed Ell Ezish, gained the | worthy of Europe to-settle among us, and 
desert, escaped unhurt, and in time, became | promote the productiveness of our own coun- 
the Governor of Jerusalem, where, ata later|try. But we ought to preserve most care- 
date, I had the pleasure to see him. ‘The| fully, the management of our own institu- 
last and only remnant of that redoubtable|tions. No people more carefully exclude 
eorps which thirty years before, rivalled in| foreigners from the management of their po- 
courage, though not in fortune, the elite of litical institutions, than the British ; and to. 
Napoleon’s army.—Damas. prove it, we defy any one to show us a n& 
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tive Frenchman, German, Dane, Swede or 
Norwegian in either House of Parliament, 
inthe Privy Council, in the Ministry, or the 
Bench of the Law or the Church, or in high 
commission inthe Army or Navy. Yet the 
whole people of England are descendants 
of Germans, Saxons, Danes, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians and Normans, and are therefore as 
much foreigners as we are now. Whence 
came our ancestors is not important. We 
are natives, and if nativity gives any claim 
over foreign birth, we have an equal right to 
assert it with our brothers and cousins on 
the other side of the Atlantic. We admit 
that our freedom and laws are derived from 
England. But they are ours now; and we 


are bound to guard them as carefully against 


our English, as against our French or Dutch 
cousins. 


He ascribes our wealth to England. It 
proceeds from our own industry, exerted on 
our own soil and in our own workshops. 
He implies that at the beginning of the rev- 
olution, we were largely indebted to Eng- 
land, and sought to avoid the debt by a war; 
and that at the commencement of the revul- 
sion, in 1837, we were largely indebted to 
the same country, and soughtto pay the debt 
by bankruptcy. He is mistaken. The 
revolutionary debts were punctually paid 
after the peace of 1782; and the suspension 
of suits for them during the war, was found- 
ed upon a fundamental principle of English 
common law.—The difficulties of the late 
revulsion were produced by a combination 
of English bankers and merchants, who hav- 
ing our cotton in hand, wished to obtain it 
for half price, and therefore begun their sys- 
tem of restrictions. Does he remember the 
famous circular of the Barings? 


But the pamphlet contains many useful 


hints, and we commend it to the notice of 


our readers; and among these hints, we 
particularly refer to his remarks upon the 
miserable defects in our laws upon the sub- 
jectof marriage. At present, no woman is 
safe in Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia World. 


—>_— 


_ Tar every day has its pains and sorrows 
18 universally experienced, and almost uni- 
versally confessed. But let us not attend 
only to mournful truths: if we look impar- 
tially about us, we shall find, that every day 
has likewise its pleasures and its joys. 














YOUNG WIVES. 


A writer in Queen Anne’s day, speaking 
of young brides, says it is usual with young 
wives before they have been many weeks 
married, to assume a confident look and 
manner of talking; as if they intended to 
signify, in all companies, that they were no 
longer girls, and, consequently, that their 
whole demeanor, before they got a husband, 
was all but a constraint upon their nature ; 
whereas, I suppose, if the votes of wise 
men were gathered, a very great majority 
would be in favor of those ladies, who, 
after they were entered into that holy state, 
rather chose to double their portion of 
modesty and reservedness. Avoid the least 
degree of fondness for your husband before 
any witness whatever, even before your 
nearest relations, or the very maids of your 
chamber. This proceeding is so exceeding- 
ly odious and disgustful to all who have 
either good breeding or good sense, that 
they assign two very unamiable reasons for 
it: the one is gross hypocrisy, the other 
has too bad a name to be mentioned. Con- 
ceal your esteem and love in your own 
breast, and reserve your kind looks and 
language for private hours, which are so 
many in the four-and-twenty. 


——>——_— 
ORIGIN OF STERNE’S MARIA. 


By some unpublished letters of Sterne, 
it appears that early in life he deeply fixed 
the affections of a young lady, during a 
period of five years, and for some unknown 
cause suddenly deserted her and married 
another. ‘The young lady was too-sensible 
of this act of treachery; she lost her sen- 
ses and was confined in a private madhouse, 
where Sterne twice visited her. He has 
drawn and colored the picture of that mad- 
ness which he himself occasioned! This 
fact adds only to some which so deeply 
injured the character of this sentimental 
writer, and the whole spurious race of his 
wretched apes. His life was loose and 
shandean—his principles unsettled; and it 
does not seem that he carried -a single attrac- 
tion about him : for his death was character- 
istic of his life. He died at his lodgings 
with neither friend nor relative by his side; 
a hired nurse was the sole companion of the 
man whose wit found admirers in every 


street, but whose heart could not draw one 
by his death-bed. 
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BURT’S SOLAR COMPASS. 


A Compass has lately been perfected at the 
shop of L. N. Mirz, mathematical instrument- 
maker, No. 83, Main street, Cincinnati, by which 
lines may be run at any angle with the meridian 
when the sun is not obscured, without the use 
of the magnetic needle. We owe this invention 
to the patentee, Wm. A. Burt, esq., of Mt. 
Vernon, Michigan, a surveyor of the public 
lands. A year or two since, a similar instrument 
was constructed at Philadelphia, which was 
noticed in the proceedings of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, and has since been in successful use by the 
inventor and others in the public surveys. The 
one first above referred to, is an improvement 
upon the last named, not so much in principle as 
construction. The great advantages secured by 
the Solar Compass, arise principally from its 
taking the true, and not the magnetic meridian, as 
aguide. Over the tracts to which the government 
surveys have extended, the needle varies from 0° 
to 11° from the-true meridian ; and although the 
section lines are referred to this, it can only be 
done with great trouble, and in a manner which 
does not secure accuracy. It is commonly 
effected by nightly observations of the pole-star, 
always tedious to the observer, fatigued by the 
labors of the day, and often impracticable by 
reason of the obscurity of the heavens, or the 
disturbing presence of “ northern lights.” Be- 
tween observations frequent changes take place 
in the amount of variation, which cannot be ap- 
preciated, sometimes as high as half a degree in 
the distance of six miles or length of a town- 
ship. These difficulties, with the numerous 
agitations a needle undergoes in storms, added 
to the diurnal variation, which of itself may 
cause an error of nearly one chain in a mile, 
have caused al] practical surveyors to lose con- 
fidence in the magnetic compass. If, therefore, 
the present instrument shall prove itself capable 
of ordinary use, the constructor has accomplished 
@ most important object, and placed himself high 
among the celebrated inventors of this inventive 


age. Butit has other qualities that may be turned 
tovaluable purposes. A description, upon paper, 
without drawings, must necessarily be defective, 
and may in this instance be unintelligible. 
There is a plate, and arms with uprights at the 
extremities, for sights, like an ordinary compass. 
The circular part is graduated, and revolves 
with accuracy, when made level. Upon it is 
a circular plate hiding the surface, except at 
two openings, where the graduated circle is read, 
as it revolves in the plane of the horizon. 
When the sights are fixed in the meridian, the 
upper plate may be clamped, and directing the 
compass upon any object, the angle is seen and 
read by a double nonius at the apertures of the 
superior plate. To place the sights on the true 
meridian, an apparatus is constructed upon the 
top of the compass somewhat complicated and 
difficult to represent. 
A plane, which revolves vertically upon a 
horizontal axis, perpendicular to the meridian, 
is here established. Its elevation is equal to 
the complement of the latitude, which brings it 
parallel to the equator. But the graduation 
of the arc, which shows the angle of elevation, 
gives the latitude direct. Upon this inclined 
plane, is a limb or plane which has a circular 
motion parallel to it, on a pivot which is fixed 
neat its center. Its movement is measured bya 
graduated and moveable arc, on the face of the 
plane, representing the equator, and indicates 
apparent time. There is also in the last men- 
tioned limb or plané, a graduation, and a lens, 
at opposite points, by which, when the sun’s 
declination is known, and the arc is moved, as it 
may be, so that a line through the lens to 4 
given point on it, (the arc,) shall make the same 
angle with the equatorial plate, as the sun’s rays 
do for that day and hour, with the equator, the 
image of the sun, from the lens, will fall upon 
the same point. But this can only take place 
when the pivot is in the meridian; and when that 
is the case, the sights of the instrument are also 
due north and south. Here we suppose the lati- 
tude and declination is known, and the time and 
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meridian is wanted, and the observation takes 
place at mid-day. ‘he are of declination being 
set accurately, and the artificial equator estab- 
lished, as the sun approaches the meridian, the 
image of the sun must be brought to ozcupy the 
space allotted to it on the arc, a point it will 
reach but once, and only when the sun is at its 
greatest altitude for that day, and the instrument 
in the meridian. A needle is attached, and the 
variation is thus seenat once. This variation is 
set off on the nonius, and answers for that 
day’s work, should the sun become obscured. 
But if the country is open, and the sun shining, 
it is more accurate and more expeditious to use 
the solar ray. For this purpose, an accurate 
time-piece is necessary, and should be well ad- 
justed at meridian—for the apparent time being 
exactly known, the latitude and variation may 
be found at any hour, when the sun is well above 
the horizon. The axis, about which the upper 
limb or plane, which carries the are of declina- 
tion, revolves on its pivot, is a line perpendicu- 
lar to the equator, and consequently parallel to 
the axis of the earth. When the compass is 
horizontal, this line is in the meridian when- 
ever the sights are; and when the sun en- 
ters their plane, and answers to its declination, 
for noon, as shown on the are, which is in the 
same vertical plane, it gives the true meridian. 
At any other hour, the same purpose is effected 
by the motion of the limb about its axis or pivot. 
The revolution being made to correspond to the 
horary angle for that hour, say four P. M., 
would, if the declination is correctly noted, bring 
the lens to the sun, so that its image would fall 
upon the cross lines of the are of declination, 
the instrument not having been disturbed in its 
position since the mid-day observation. By 
setting this limb from the watch, to correspond 
with the time, and moving the sights till the 
sun’s image takes its proper place, it is as evi- 
dent it must be in the meridian as when it had 
remained stationary. ‘The lens and its arc, are 
thus enabled to follow the movement of the sun 
from morning till night in its apparent daily 
revolutions. It follows, also, that the above re- 
sults can only be had when all the requisite cir- 
cumstances concur. ‘The equatorial plane must 
be in due position, and when it is so, gives the 
latitude. The tables are not supposed to err in 
the declination, and a good watch will not vary 
perceptibly in the course of a few hours. At 
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noon the compass gives the apparent time as ac- 
curately as an observation of the sun would do 
it, and corrections may then be made, or the rate 
of error in the time-piece noted. If the latitude 
is well ascertained, time may be had at any 
hour when the sun shines. This results from 
the necessity of bringing every part of the ap- 
paratus to its proper place, before thesun’s image 
will come to its position; and when that is done, 
the hour is marked upon the moveable are, or 
dial of the equator. It is also evident, that an 
error, in any of the known quantities, or of con- 
struction, or adjustment, must disclose itself, 
and nothing can be done till every part is put 
in order; and for this reason, if the declination 
is fixed for an hour, or point of time not exactly 
known, but very nearly, and the image is brought 
to its place by working the various parts of the 
instrument, no perceptible error can exist in the 
meridian, and none of consequence in the lati- 
tude deduced—or the latitude being ascertained 
very nearly by maps or distances, the time given 
would not be materially in error. We are speak- 
ing, however, with reference, more particularly, 
to the accuracy of the same instrument, when 
governed by the needle, and not of absolute 
mathematical results. And by such a comparison, 
the solar compass will be found far before the 
magnetic. Very few needles give an angle 
within five minutes, and more often not within 
ten or fifteen. A deviation, either of adjustment 
or construction, of one ortwo minutes, in the 
compass of Mr. Burt, would be uncommon, 
and make itself known at once. ‘The other uses, 
to which we referred in the commencement of 
this notice, are, the determination of latitude, and 
apparent time. For nice calculations of this 
kind, the ares and circles may be enlarged, when 
almost any degree of -accuracy attainable by 
solar observations, may thus be had with ease. 
By affixing a telescope, and constructing a large 
horizontal circle, the minuteness of the errors of 
the horizontal angles, may be almost indefinitely 
reduced. 

In the field, owing to refraction and the diffi- 
culty of setting the dial are at an early or late 
hour of the day, resort may be had to the needle. 
The arrangements for the use of the magnet are 
so made, that greater accuracy is attained than 
by the ordinary compass. This is done by set- 
ting the needle to the last observed variation, 


and thus fixing a meridian. The horizontal an- 
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gles are then measured by the revolution of the 
horizontal plate, as in a theodolite. 

In the above notice, we have given our ideas of 
the construction, principles, and power of this 
instrument ; and having seen it in operation but 
once, may have omitted some particulars of im- 
portance, and misunderstood some of its parts. 
The author has taken it to the north for the pur- 
pose of running township lines on the upper 
peninsula of Michigan, and its value, as a field 
compass, will soon be tested. But whatever 
may be its success in this respect, it is clear that 
great advantages will flow from the principles 
here applied. The image of the sun appears to 
occupy a space measured in minutes on the arc 
of declination, equal to its diameter in minutes, 
inthe heavens: consequently, by enlarging all the 
ares so as to read small angles, solar observa- 
tions may be made at stationary points, such as 
observatories, with great closeness. It is also 
suggested, that it may be turned to account in 
navigation. If the suspension can be arranged 
to give complete repose to the instrument during 
the movements of the ship, something of the 
kind may, undoubtedly, be used at sea, both for 
the determination of latitude and variation. 





PROF. LOOMIS’S ADDRESS. 


Tue Inaugural of Prof. E. Loomis, on ac- 
cepting the chair of mathematics and natural 
philosophy at the Western Reserve College, 
August 21, 1838, has but this moment reached 
our table. Mr. L. is beginning to be known as 
a student of great industry and ability in the 
departments to which he is elected. He is, 
moreover, a young man, and ardently attached 
to his profession; and, in addition to a clear 
head, possesses a patience of investigation 
which promises celebrity in future. And farther, 
and not less important: his practice of recording 
the observations made, and results obtained, pla- 


ces the benefits of his labors within the reach of 


the world and posterity. The institution to 
which he is attached, has, as yet, only a small 
collection of philosophical instruments; but they 
are of the first quality, and so arranged by the 
Professor in a little observatory, as to make the 
most of them. But the address is in waiting. 
Its object is to show the practica! benefits of sci- 
encé—to do away with the American impression 
that learning is an abstraction—the amusement 












of the intellectual idler—above the capacity and 
beyond the use of the people. 


The application is confined mostly to mathe- 


ematics, and the force with which he sustains 
the position, may be seen by a few extracts. 


My aim is not to prove the utility of the pure 


mathematics in themselves considered, without 
reference to their applications. 
mathematics are entirely an ideal structure, in- 
dependent of the material universe. 
proposition is of necessity true. 
nature might have been different from what they 
are ; yet to suppose a proposition of the mathe- 
matics false, involves an intrinsic absurdity. 
The mathematics then may be regarded as an 
engine, useless so long as it is unapplied, but 
most powerful when used for the discovery of 
truth. 
highest branches of the mathematics, when ap- 
plied, for instance, to astronomy or natural phi- 
losophy, have led to results most important to 
society, I trust that it will be admitted that 
those who devote themselves to the cultivation 
of the mathematics are benefactors of their race. 


For the pure 


Every 
The laws of 


If, then, I succeed in showing that the 


The importance of foreign commerce to the 


prosperity of this country will not, I presume, 
be questioned. 
foreign countries maintained ? 
solitary vessel find its way across the pathless 
ocean ? 
are needed for such an expedition. 
turer takes with him a chart of his rout, a 


compass, a chronometer, a sextant, and a nautical 
almanac. 


But how is this intercourse with 
How does the 
Who is its guide? Various articles 
The adven- 


By the compass he steers his ship 
nearly in the desired direction. Knowing the rate 
of his progress and the direction of his course, 


he is able to mark, from day to day, the spot 


which he occupies upon his chart. But the 


compass is a very uncertain and an unsafe guide. 
The needle is ever changing its direction, and 


the amount of this variation eannot be very accu- 
rately known. Moreover, irregular currents 
which may entirely escape notice, and whose 
effects, if noticed, it would be difficult to esti- 
mate, may be carrying him continually aside 
from his desired haven. Under these cireum- 
stances, the mariner is driven to celestial ob- 
servations. His chronometer shows him the 
hour of the day at the port from which he started. 
With his sextant he measures the sun’s altitude 
at noon, and by referring to his nautical almanac 
he knows at once his latitude. Two or three 
hours later in the day, he measures the sun’s 
altitude again, and by referring to his nautical 
almanac, aided by a few figures, he determines 
his longitude. He is thus able to mark exactly 
the spot which he occupies upon his chart. 
Thus from noon to noon he presses boldly on, 
confident in his calculations, and fearless of 
danger. Though he leaves upon the ocean no 
permanent marks of his course, yet his route fs 
drawn upon his chart with as much nicety as 
is the National Road upon a map of Ohio. 
Captain Basil Hall relates that he once sailed 
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from San Blas on the west coast of Mexico, and 
after a voyage of eight thousand miles, occupy- 
ing eighty-nine days, arrived off Rio de Janeiro, 
having in this interval passed through the 
Pacific Ocean, rounded Cape Horn, and crossed 
the South Atlantic without making any land, or 
even seeing a single sail, with the exception 
of an American whaler off Cape Horn. Ar- 
a rived Within a week’s sail of Rio, he set serious- 
E ly about determining by lunar observations the 
tS position of his ship. For some days after taking 
these lunars, we steered, says he, towards Rio 
de Janeiro, and having arrived within fifteen or 
twenty miles of the coast, I hove to at four in 
the morning till the day should break, and then 
bore up; for although it was very hazy, we could 
see before us a couple of miles or so. About 
| eight o’clock it became so foggy that I did not 
like to stand in farther, and was just bringing 
' the ship to the wind again before sending the 

eople to breakfast, when it suddenly cleared off, 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing the great 
Sugar Loaf Rock, which stands on one side of 
the harbor’s mouth, so nearly right ahead that 
we had not to alter our course above a point in 
order to hit the entrance of Rio. This was the 
first land we had seen for three months, after 
crossing so many seas, and being set backwards 
and forwards by innumerable currents and foul 
winds. Behold here one of the wonderful re- 
sults of modern science! Yet the case I have 
quoted is by no means a solitary example of its 
kind. It is one of almost daily occurrence upon 
the ocean. 

And what is this nautical almanac? An 
octavo volume of six hundred pages filled with 
figures. A catalogue of the places of the sun, 
moon, and planets, for every day of the year. 
And how are these places determined? ‘They 
are computed from Tables. And how are the 
Tables construeted? By means of long contin- 
ued and careful observations upon the heavenly 
bodies, which in their analysis require the ut- 
most resources of mathematics. And where 
have these observations been made? Principal- 
ly at the Royal Observatory of Greenwich. 
About a hundred and fifty years ago, the liberal 
and enlightened sovernment of England caused 
to be erected at Greenwich a small observatory, 
furnished it with instruments, and appointed an 
Astronomer Royal for the sole purpose of ob- 
serving from day to day the places of the heay- 
enly bodies. These observations have been 
eontinued to the present day, increasing annually 
in accuracy and value. It is from these obser- 
vations almost exclusively that our tables are 
constructed. It is these observations long con- 
tinued and laborious which have given wings to 
commerce. ‘The sums which have been devoted 
to this observatory could not possibly have been 
expended more economically. Already has it 
been returned into England’s coffers a thousand 
and a thousand fold, by means of her extended 
aud unrivalled commerce. 






































Tracing the progress of astronomy, and its 


connection with commerce, he says: 


One might fancy that having carefully observ- 


ed the places of the moon for several years, it 
would be easy to determine the laws of its mo- 
tion, and predict its position at any future time. 
Experience, however, has taught the contrary, 
The ancients attempted this problem. They had 
their Tables of the moon, and they were able to 
compute its place without an error greater than 
fifteen minutes. To proceed thus far is not very 
difficult. 
navigation? Who would trust a farthing of his 
property to aship with such asecurity ? 
construct more accurate Tables, to make this 
error of fifteen minutes disappear, has employed 
the profoundest mathematicians since the revival 
of letters. 
works of the Deity are perfect; the circle is the 
most perfect of all figures, and therefore the 
heavenly bodies revolve in cireles. 
thesis then itself must be in error, and Kepler 
was driven to the adoption of some other curve 
than the circle. 
years of labor, by a most diligent comparison of 
the observations of Tycho, Kepler established 
three fundamental laws upon which at present 
the whole fabric of as‘ronomy rests. 
laws are, that the orbits of the planets are ellip- 
ses, of which the sun occupies one of the foci; 
that the radius vector describes areas proportion- 
al to the times; and that the squares of the 
times of revolution are as the cubes of the mean 
distances from the sun. 
sitions is embraced the labor of a life. 
folly ! 
bodies revolve in circles or ellipses ? 

possible utility can it be to society? 
made the happier or the richer by such a dis- 
covery ? 
results, Kepler must appear a busy idler. But 
to one who weighs the consequences of a dis- 


But of what use are such Tables to 


But to 


The ancients reasoned thus: The 
The hypo- 


He tried an ellipse. After 


These 


In these three propo- 
What 
What matters it whether the heavenly 
Of what 
Who is 


To him who regards only immediate 


covery, Kepler will appear one of the greatest 
benefactors of his race. Newton raised the 
frame-work of the building, and advanced far 
towards the completion of the edifice. But 
here he was beset with unforseen difficulties. 
From the laws of Kepler he had deduced the 
general principle that all matter attracts matter 
with a force varying inversely as the square of 
the distance. This principle being admitted, it 
follows that the orbits of the heavenly bodies 
cease to be strictly ellipses. Thus the ellipse 
which the moon would otherwise describe about 
the earth, is by the sun’s influence elongated in 
the direction of the sun. It is easy without the 
aid of mathematics to predict this general result. 
But in order to construct /wnar tables which shall 
be of service to navigation, we must go farther 
than this; we must compute this effect numeri- 
cally. But how will you compute this effect? 
The problem is not a simple one. Newton es- 
cael it; but he found the mathematies of his 
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work. The problem was too stubborn to. yield 
to the analysis of the ancient geometry. It was 
necessary then in the first place to perfect the 
mathematics. A more powerful instrument was 
needed. Newton invented a new analysis which 
received the name of Fluxions. Withthis new 
instrument, he again attacked the great problem 
which is known by the name of the Problem of 
Three Bodies, and obtained for it a partial solu- 
tion. And here you exclaim, what folly! what 
useless expenditure of labor! to rack one’s 
brain over mere abstractions, to torture oneself 
in creating a system purely ideal. Of what con- 
ceivable utility can be this new science of 
Will it promote the happiness and 
comfort of society? Will it diminish our tax- 
But let us 


Fluxions ? 


es? Will it improve our crops? 
xeon follow its history and see its results. 


n 1762 the celebrated lunar Tables of Mayer 
were presented to the British Board of Longi- 
tude and received a premium of £3000. ‘To 
this was subsequently added £2000. These 


Tables were the fruit of all the observations 


made by Mayer, and of all the accurate obser- 


vations which had been made before him. They 


were the best hitherto published, and never ex- 
ceeded about a minute in error. To these suc- 


ceeded the Tables of Mason, which were pub- 
- lished under the direction of Maskelyne, who 
expressed the opinion that they would never ex- 
ceed thiriy seconds of error. 
Laplace, seeonded by the more accurate observa- 
tions of the last half century, have given us the 
Tables of Burckhardt, which are thought never 
to exceed fifteen seconds of error. 

I trust now it will be conceded that the man 
who devotes himself successfully to the cultiva- 
tion of the pure mathematics confers a lasting 
favor upon astronomy. But of what use to so- 
ciety is our knowledge of astronomy? I have 
already mentioned the British Nautical Alma- 
nace as being the fruit of all our astronomical 
knowledge, Here you have the places of near- 
ly all the members of the solar system computed 
several years in advance. Here you have an 
exact index of the actual condition of astrono- 
my. The true test of our acquaintance with 
the phenomena of nature is our ability to predict 
them; and the accuracy of our predictions will 
test the precision of our knowledge. Now the 
nautical almanac is a book exclusively of pre- 
dictions. And how far are these predictions 
verified by observations? The places of the 
sun and moon seldom differ from observation 
more than three or four seconds of arc; and the 
places of the planets, under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances, are found sometimes to be in 
error fifteen or twenty seconds, and occasionally 
even thirty seconds of arc. The nautical alma- 
nac then represents the motions of the sun, moon 
and planets with an astonishing precision. I 
have already alluded to the importance of this 
publication to commerce. It is the life, 
the soul of commerce. Without it, vessels 
might indeed venture to sea, but navigation 
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would be brought back to the rules of the Ro- 
man sailor, who crept timidly along the coast. 
The magnetic needle is a most valuable acqui- 
sition; yet suppose the mariner encounters a 
gale, which is to be expected in every long voy- 
age. He is driven furiously before the wind. 
He is unable to determine his rate with aceura- 
cy. and after the gale he finds himself in the 
midst of a boundless and a trackless desert, 
without alandmark, without a guide. He has 
lost his reckoning. He knows not how far he 
may be from his desired haven. He knows not 
what rout to pursue. If he advance, he may be 
conducted to a port remote from what he desires, 
or he may be led upon shoals and rocks where 
life would be the forfeit. In this state of anxiety, 
his only sure reliance is upon celestial observa- 
tions. ‘Thus he determines his position inde- 
pendently of contrary winds. No matter how 
much he may have been driven from his true 
course by furious gales and unobserved currents, 
no matter how much his compass may have de- 
ceived him, two simple observations of the sun 
with his sextant show him his true position, and 
he starts again upon his course with the same 
confidence with which he first left his native 
port. Basil Hall relates a fact which shows the 
estimation in which mariners hold the nawtical 
almanac. Being once on the coast of Chili, he 
found there in port several vessels without any 
almanac. This publication usually appears twe 
or three years in advance; but these vessels had 
been out on long voyages, and their almanacs 
were exhausted. There they were ten thousand 
miles from home, and not one of them had a 
solitary almanac for the current year. To ven- 
ture thus upon the ocean, and attempt to double 
Cape Horn, they dare not. They therefore lay 
in port, hoping that ere long some vessel might 
arrive which would furnish them an almanac. 
In this situation they were found by captain Hall. 
His arrival was greeted with acclamations, and 
he was instantly beset for an almanac. Unfor- 
tunately he had but a single copy. He had left 
home with a large supply, but had parted with 
every copy but one, to vessels in a like condition 
with those he found at Chili. To part with his 
last eopy was impossible. He finally nails 
down his almanac to a table in the cabin, and 
tells them to copy it. The commanders of the 
other vessels seat themselves around and pro- 
ceed to take copies in manuscript. It was an 
enormous undertaking, to copy a large volume 
of figures. But what else could theydo? They 
had waited long in the hope that a supply of 
almanacs might arrive, and now came a solitary 
copy. ‘They knew not if they should ever see 
another. To this they clung as for their lives. 
[t was their only alternative. Judge then of the 
importance of this publication to commerce, and 
let it be acknowledged that society owes no small 
obligations to the mathematician and astronomer. 


The nautical almanac must be conceded to be 
one of the most valuable presents which science 
has made to society. But it is not the only one. 
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of the sciences of which I am complaining, and 
that is, in the department of Geology. Geolo- 
gical surveys of most of the States have already 
been completed, or are now in the course of exe- 
cution at the public expense. It is searcely 
doubtful but the result will shew this to have 
been a most economical expenditure, that sucha 
development of the resources of the country 
will defray a hundred fold the expense of the 
surveys. It appears to me there would be an 
equal advantage in connecting with this, a topo- 
graphical survey of each State, a survey which 
should accurately determine the position and 
relative level of every important point im the 
country. Such a survey would be invaluable as 
indicating the best route for a canal or a rail 
road. It would shew at once if a route were 
practicable, and would also exhibit the most 
eligible location. 


Since the author penned this address, a new 
value has been given to this magnificent “ pre- 








































sent” of science. No longer depending upon 
the uncertain assistance of the winds, we now 
pass from continent to continent by the combined 
agency of fire, water, and machinery. Disre- 
garding the favors or the adversities of the 
weather, we name the departure, and predict 
the arrival of steamboats, between England 
and America, with as much confidence as we do 
a mail-coach, or a rail-road car upon land. And 
to the navigator by steam, how important, how 
completely indispensable, is the information of 
the Nautical Almanac. ‘Time is every thing. 
‘To a vessel making from one hundred to two 
hundred and fifty miles per day, in all weather, 
how valuable is this book of figures. Add to it, 
a perfect chart and soundings, and with an ac- 
complished sailing master we may as safely re- 
pose at night, in the berth of a ship, as on the 
pillow of our homes. 

Referring to the federal government of the 
United States, and the people of the Union, it 
is said: 


And then, turning to the old world, the care 
which her despotic and far-seeing’ governments 
bestow upon science, as the adjunct of commerce, 
is manifested in strong contrast with our own. 


In Europe, observatories are multiplied and are 
multiplying almost without number. Every na- 
tion, every petty state has its imperial or royal 
observatory furnished with the most valuable 
instruments which art can supply, and astrono+ 
mers appointed for the sole purpose of observing 
the heavenly bodies. Great Britain has six pub- 
lic observatories within her own territory, besides 
private observatories without number. She has 
a public observatory at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and another at Paramatta in New Holland. It 
is also in contemplation soon to establish one in 
Canada. The East India company too has ob- 
servatories at Madras, Bombay and St. Helena. 
Russia has numerous public observatories, and 
one is now in the course of construction at St, 
Petersburg, which shall eclipse every thing of 
the kind hitherto known. It is building on a 
most magnificent scale, to be furnished with the 
most powerful instruments which can be obtain- 
ed. France has several observatories, Austria 
and Prussia have theirs, and the little states of 
Denmark. Belgium, Holland and Sardinia, have 
royal observatories also. 

Where now is our American observatory? 
Where throughout this rich and powerful nation 
do you find a single spot where astronomical ob- 
servations are regularly and systematically made? 
There is no such spot. There are to be sure va- 
rious astronomical instruments in the country, 
but generally they are of very moderate size and 
illy fitted for the duties of an observatory. To 
this remark there are some exceptions. Of all 
such establishments, it is believed the one erect- 
ing in this place will be among the most efficient. 
It will be a European observatory in miniature, 
and as auxiliary to the instruction of a class will 
serve nearly the same purpose as a large obser- 
vatory. Itis believed moreover that observations 
may be made here which from their locality will 


To the cultivators of science in the United 
States, there is presented a vast and almost 
untrodden field. Presenting the novel spectacle 
of a nation withoubt debt, almost without taxes, 
and stil] a revenue in times of ordinary prosper- 
ity greater than we know how to dispose of; 
with an amount of commerce inferior to that on- 
ly of England; with a commercial port second 
only to London in the amount of its tonnage; 
with an amount of canals and rail-roads equal 
at least to what is to be found in al] Europe, 
what American is not proud of his country, who 
does not kindle into a degree of enthusiasm in 
contemplating the future? Nor has popular 
education been entirely neglected. In no coun- 
try of the world is it so rare a phenomenon to 
find an individual who can neither read nor write 
as it is in some of the States of this Union. 
But the fact is notorious that we have hitherto 
done very little to extend the boundaries of 
science. Numerous works of science annually 
issue from the American press, yet they are 
almost without exception compilations from 
European treatises. e owe every thing to 
Europe; Europe owes almost nothing in science 
tous. Perhaps there is no ground of reproach 
for the past. e circumstances of our country 
have called our almost exclusive attention to 
other subjects. But these circumstances are 
fast changing. The forests are well nigh sub- 
dued; we no longer fear the irruptions of the 
savage. It is time to give a portion of our at- 
tention to those sciences which exalt, to those 
arts which adorn human nature. There is one 
very honorable exception to that general neglect | 
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beconsidered valuable even by European astrono- 
mers. Observations of this kind made in Amer- 
ica with inferior instruments may be a valuable 
contribution to European science. Yet notwith- 
standing these laudable private efforts, it is still 
true that we have no public observatory in Amer- 
ica; and private establishments can never supply 
the want of a public one. All this is beyond the 
means of private individuals. The expense of 
such an establishment may be justified from the 
interests of commerce alone. At present we are 
dependant upon Great Britain almost as truly as 
we were a century ago. Our ships reckon their 
longitude from Greenwich; their chronometers 
are set to indicate Greenwich time, and the Eng- 
lish Nautical Almanac is their invariable guide. 
Ifan observatory were established at Washington 
by the General Government, furnished with prop- 
er instruments and competent observers, we might 
reckon our longitude from that meridian, but it is 
folly to reckon our longitude from a meridian, 
whose distance from European observatories is 
but imperfectly known. At New York it would 
seem as if an observatory were absolutely neces- 
sary for the prosperity of itscommerce. ‘To such 
an establishment every ship might send its chro- 
nometer to be rated and set to the correct time. 


We would utter no complaints against our own 
government; for, considering the purpose for 
which it was organized, the manner in which it 
game into being, and the political duties it has 
necessarily fulfilled, it has done much for learn- 
ing. ‘To us, an inland people, the survey of our 
entire sea-coast, now in progress, does not present 
itself with its full force and consequence. 


These charts are invaluable to commerce. 
Suppose on a voyage from New York to Liver- 
1, you approach St. George’s channel. You 
ave seen no land since the coast of Jersey 
sunk beneath the horizon, but from celestial 
observations you know that you are near the chan- 
nel. Here you are envelopedinafog. You are 
sure that you could discover land if the sky were 
but clear, yet at present you can scarcely see the 
length of yourship. What will youdo? Will 
you lie by and wait for pleasant weather? The 
for may continue for a week; and a week toa 
uable cargo may be the loss of a fortune. 
There may too be a heavy wind, which imper- 
ceptibly and without your power to resist, may 
be drifting you upon a dangerous coast. The 
mariner resorts to soundings. He has a chart 
which shows him the depth of water in every 
part of the channel, and moreover informs him of 
the nature of the bottom, sand, mud or pebbles. 
The mariner thus feels his way through the fog. 
His soundings inform him, not always exactly, 
but very nearly his position in the channel; and 
thus he creeps along perhaps even to the very 
harbor of Liverpool, having seen no land since 
his departure from New York. Judge then the 





importance of most accurate and minute surveys 
to a commercial nation. 


In these days of commercial enterprise, vessels 
are constructed whose cargoes are valued at a 
million of our currency. The loss of such a 
craft may be equal to the expense of a survey of 
one thousand miles of coast, and occasion a va- 
cancy in trade that cannot be filled. ‘The expen- 
diture of the same sum is not a loss, but only a 
transfer of funds. Of the dangers which surround 
the mariner, a landsman has but an imperfect 
understanding. Our author truly remarks : 


For the security of commerce, it is important 
that the latitude and Jongitude of every conspic- 
uous point upon the coast of every sea should be 
known. This is a formidable work, but it is 
necessary, for otherwise the adventurous naviga- 
tor might be driven upon land by night when he 
was least dreaming of danger. But how are lat- 
itudes and longitudes determined? By celestial 
observations and by these only. 


And without mathematical accuracy, of what 
use are the determiminations of latitude and longi- 
tude? Nay, without the most perfect precision 
of observation, they only lull the fated ship into 
a false security, more dangerous than the deepest 
ignorance. An error of five miles, or even of 
one mile in the location of a point, or shoal, may 
cause the shipwreck of a dozen vessels. How 
is this strict accuracy to be obtained? The reply 
is at hand: by the perfection of science. The 
surveyor may meander the coast with his chain 
and compass, and give us the windings of the 
beach in detail, with but a moderate share of 
mathematical knowledge. But how verify his 
work, at points distant from each other, many 
hundred miles? By an observation upon a heav- 
enly body, which is fixed, or whose place is 
known, and by that means only. And to what 
does the celestial observer refer to correct him- 
selfand the surveyor? Either to Greenwich, the 
spot where longitude begins to be reckoned, or to 
a point on this side the ocean established by ref- 
erence to that. If to the latter, how necessary 
that no errors exist in its determination, to be 
perpetuated through every station having refer- 
ence to this standard. And now, however it 
may touch our pride, it should be stated: the 
meridian of Washington is “imperfectly known,” 
and is well suspected of an error of about six 
minutes ‘and twenty seconds, (6 20) or three 
tiles and fifteen one-hundredths, (3 15-100,) and 
amounts in the reckoning of time to twenty-five 
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minutes and two seconds (25’ 2“.) Mr. Hass- 
ler, if he has not already verified our national 
standard, will undoubtedly do so before the close 
of the coast survey. Between Greenwich and 
Paris, it is supposed the difference of longitude 
is known within one tenth of a second and the 
latitude of Greenwich within one fourth. 

The quotations we have made speak for the 
literary character of the Address, without a voice 
from us. We wish it could be more extensively 
circulated than such compositions generally are, 
for the theme is one of interest to the people and 
the ruler. The newspaper press could do no 
more acceptable service to the cause of general 
intelligence than by extracting liberally from its 
pages. 

In conclusion, we seize the occasion to recom- 
mend the American Almanac, published at Bos- 
ton, to the consideration of all enlightened minds. 
For the space and price, (one dollar,) the same 
amount of information, valuable to men in every 
active occupation cannot be found. We refer to 
it,in this connection, on account of its merits, and 
also, because, so far as landmen and shore opera 
tions are concerned, it has nearly the value of the 
Nautical Almanac. The tables of the sun’s de- 
clination are taken from that work, and the lati- 
tudes and longitudes of places in North Ameri- 
ca, are given with more accuracy and in greater 
detail than can be found elsewhere. Booksellers 
in the West are generally supplied with this work 
at the proper season. The publication has been 
prosecuted under very discouraging circumstan- 
ces for nine years, and with great labor and ex- 
pense. In the last volume the publishers have 
made an appeal to the business men of the Uni- 
ted States, which we hope will be heard and an- 
swered in the right spirit. 


ALTHEA VERNON. 


“ ALTHEA VERNON; Or, the Embroidered Hand- 
kerchief. To whichis added Henrietta Harrison ; 
or the Blue Cotton Umbrella. By Miss Lesuir, 
author of* Pencil Sketches,’ ete.” Philadelphia: 
Leaand Blanchard. Columbus: Isaac N. Whi- 
ting. 1839.—Although Miss Lestre lacks ma- 
ny of the graces of composition, and is not very 
remarkable for delicacy of sentiment, or tender- 
ness of expression, we have yet a very high re- 








her writings in pleasant remembrance and warm 


admiration. We do verily believe that the point- 


ed satire of “The Miss Vanlears” has been 


widely felt in our land, and that the graphic de- 


lineation of “* Mrs. Washington Potts’’ has forced 
hundreds of ambitious parvenues and scheming 
mammas to ask themselves, Does this mean me ? 


In showing up the vanity of the belle sexe, and 


depicting their foibles, Miss Lestiz has scarcely 
a superior among living writers ; and in the man- 
agement of her incidents, the grouping of her 
characters, and what may be called the dove-tail- 


ing of the different parts of her stories, she is 
altogether superior to two-thirds or three-fourths 
of the novelists of the day. Laxaggeration is her 
greatest fault ; but this, to a certain extent at least, 
is perhaps essential to the success of the object 
she has in view in her graphic portraitures. We 
do not think it probable that a veritable * Mrs. 
Washington Potts” could be found in our coun- 
try, with diligent searching ; and we hope that 
of that sex which we delight to honor, there is 
not so simple, insipid, and coarse a specimen as 
‘*Mrs. Vandunder, of Schoppenburg.” Yet to 
such characters as we have seen, time and again, 
these delineations do certainly approximate ; and 
were it not forthe very exaggeration to which we 
have alluded, the resemblance might altogether 
have escaped our observation. 

The latter of the two stories which make up 
the handsome volume before us, is tedious and 
long drawn out; and although it reads a whole- 
some lesson to young ladies who prefer the show 
of gentility to its substance, yet we are inclined 
to think that those of its readers who will finish 
it with an exclamation at its dullness, will far 
outnumber those who will perceive the force and 
treasure the wisdom of its teachings. ‘ Althea 
Vernon,” however, is a very interesting and an 
exceedingly well-wrought tale; and so foreibly, 
yet delicately, does it give out the little piece of 
domestic morality with which it is charged, that 
we do not see how any young lady of common 
discernment and even average intellect, can fail 
to perceive its point and bare her heart to its in- 
fluence. 


The volume is of equal literary excellence with 
the several similar sketches of Miss Lestir, by 
which it has been preceded, and we recommend 
it to our female readers as a work whose perusal 
may profit them. Morally, none are so whole 


gard for her as an authoress, and hold many of| as not to need a physician. 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS. 


Ounio, in the early institution of a Historical 
and Philosophical Society, set an example to her 
sister commonwealths of the West, which it is 
to be much regretted has not been more generally 
followed. Kentucky is making something of an 
effort to collect her scattered historical records, 
and to procure the reminiscences of her early 
tiraes from the few remaining of her early men; 
and private individuals in Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri, are making occasional collections of 
authentic information with regard to the first set- 
tlement of those States; but to Ohio alone, of 
all the Western States, we believe, belongs the 
credit of making a systematic effort to rescue 
from oblivion her traditionary lore, and of placing 
it upon public record, where such errors as creep 
into all annals may be pointed out and corrected, 
and where it can at all times be immediately and 
easily referred to by searchers after correct 
knowledge. 

The first part of the first volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety of this State, issued last fall, was a publi- 
cation of much interest; and the second part of 
the same volume, just put forth, more than fulfils 
the promise of the first. This contains a series 
of Letters on his own personal history, from the 
venerable Jacon Burnet, addressed to the cor- 
responding Secretary of the Society ; the Annual 
Discourse for the year 1838, delivered by Timo- 
Tay Waker; an Essay on the Origin and Pro- 
gress of Political Communities, by James T. 
Worraineton; a Fragment of the Early Histo- 
ry of Ohio, by Arius Nye; a Discourse on the 
Aborigines of the Ohio Valley, by Wittiam 
Henry Harrison; and the Annual Discourse 
for the year 1839, delivered by James H Perkins. 

These several papers have been briefly referred 
to already in our pages, but shall be more par- 
ticularly noticed hereafter. The volume is one 
of very great interest, especially to citizens of 
Ohio, and we trust they will readily take the edi- 
tion off of the publisher’s hands. 


“NORTHERN OHIO.” 


To the article with this caption, in our present 
number, we ask the attention of our law-makers 
and our business men. It is not the production 
of a narrow mind, which wishes to create or is 


willing to foster sectional jealousies ; but comes 
from a gentleman of enlarged views, who has 
long had the subject under consideration, and 
believes that in the distribution of legislative fa- 
vors, the northern part of the State, and in partic- 
ular that portion of it which constitutes the Re- 
serve, has been unjustly dealt with. 

A blank occurs in the tabular statement on 
page 119, which the writer was not able to fill 
with accuracy at the time of printing that portion 
of the Hesperian which contains the article. 
He has since received, and communicated, the 
omitted particulars; and in order that there may 
be no chance of mistake on the part of readers, 
we re-publish the table here, with the omissions 
supplied : 

The exports of Cincinnati, for 1838, 


are stated at $7,000,000 
The number of steamboat arrivals at 1,270 


Her active legal bank capital, $4,216,000 
The exports of the port of Cuyahoga, 
for the same year, are estimated at 5,000,000 
Arrivals of steamboats, 1,378 
« of vessels, 1,125 
Active capital, 723,245 


POETIC WREATH. 


“The Poetic Wreath: consisting of Select 
Passages from the works of English Poets, from 
Chaucer to Wordsworth. Alphabetically ar- 
ranged.” Philadelphia: Lea& Blanchard. Co- 
lumbus: Isaac N. Whiting. 1839.—A very 
rich and beautiful volume of three hundred and 
seventy pages, gotten up after the manner of the 
annual souvenirs. It contains many passages 
of true poetry, abounding in wholesome senti- 
ments, ennobling thoughts and just descriptions. 
In the alphabetical arrangement, each of the 
twenty-six divisions commences with one of 
Adams’s really beautiful engravings on wood, 
from designs of Tucker and Drayton. A handsom- 
ef summer Keepsake, we do not recollect that it 
has been our fortune to see. 


THE ANONYMOUS. 


In regard to the animadversions of one of our 
editorial friends, we have room this month only 


‘| to remark, that he widely misapprehends our ob- 


ject in attaching the names of writers for the Hes- 
PERIAN to their contributions to its pages. He 
shall hear further from us hereafter upon this sub- 
ject. 
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